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REMEMBER ME TO GOD! 


“ One morning in Peking, so late as 1935, my 
womenfolk were shocked at the ricksha boys’ 
suggestion that they attend the decapitation of 
four lawbreakers. 


‘| The revolting proposal was deplored as an 
example of heathen cruelty, such as could never 
happen in America. Recently we have striven to 
outdo this savagery. 





{| A young hoodlum from our slums, convicted 
of frightful crimes against the person, was recently 
executed in the gas chamber, and the scene was 
televised for the eyes of prurient millions. 


{ We know nothing of the criminal’s background, 
which may be easily duplicated as, perhaps, a 
broken home, alcoholic parents, a school where 
any breathing of religion is deprecated as an inva- 
sion of agnostic freedom, in which an educational 
psychology, teaching the legitimacy of all “‘natural’”’ 
impulses, destroys the sense of moral responsibility; 
and outlawed marijuana completes the physical 
temptation. 


{ Sensitivity to freedom does not seem, however, to extend to 
the denial of the sacred right of privacy in the most solemn 
moment of life. 

{| The punishment of society for this crime against the criminal 
has no standing in law, but it has in nature, and retribution 
is as sure as God. 

€ The general public cannot be safely brutalized, and we 
each share a responsibility to the degree of our indifference to 
the outrage. 

© “Whither shall I flee from thy presence?,”’ says the Psalm, 
“If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. . . . Even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me.” 

€ Sinning lad, sinning society, sinning me, and the unescap- 
able God whose name is Love! Remember me to God! 


R. T. F. 

















William James As Critic of 
His Brother Henry 


BY 


WILLIAM T. STAFFORD 





, MANY eminent Jamesians 
have commented on William James’s criticism of his brother 
Henry’s writing, none of them, so far as I know, has made a 
detailed study of the worth of that criticism. Such Jamesians 
have been concerned with other, not necessarily lesser, aspects 
of the relationship between these two celebrated brothers. Con- 
sequently, there is a need, it seems to me, for an examination of 
William’s comment on Henry’s work in terms of its intrinsic 
critical worth as Jamesian criticism, in terms of the critical 
Jamesian issues which it brings to the front, in terms of its critical 
method, and in terms of William’s unusual critical position as 
member of the same family which produced the famous novelist. 

William read and commented on his brother’s writings from 
their beginnings in 1864 until three years before William’s death 
in 1910. He usually had something significant to say about 
most things from “Poor Richard” (1867) through The American 
Scene (1907). And he most often said it to Henry himself. Both 
sensitive and irritatingly obtuse, but always apparently honest, 
William James reflects both some of the best and some of the 
worst facets of American criticism appearing during the lifetime 
of his brother. 

William’s first literary criticism of his brother’s writing, that 
appearing in 1868-1869, easily contains the first searching 
criticism of Henry’s early stories. It is in some ways also the most 
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fruitful criticism William ever made about his brother’s writing. 
Beginning with reference to ““The Story of a Masterpiece’”’ and 
“The Romance of Certain Old Clothes,”’ William candidly states 
his literary credo: “‘I suppose you want to hear in an unvarnished 
manner what is exactly the impression they make on me.’”? An 
unvarnished manner is exactly what is forthcoming, in reference 
to Henry’s social realism, his technique, and his style—the three 
areas in which William most often, but not exclusively, viewed 
his brother’s writings. 

America’s foremost pragmatist was never able completely to 
reconcile himself to his brother’s choice of subject matter. He 
states immediately that “The Story of a Masterpiece’ was 
“unsympathetic” for him because of its being “‘one of those male 
vs. female subjects you have so often treated.” There was about 
it “something cold ... a want of heartiness or unction.”’ Want 
of heartiness, he feels, can be successfully compensated for 
by “rare picturesque elements ... much action... [or] by... 
exceeding ‘keen’ness’ of ... analysis and thoroughness of treat- 
ment.”” Even without these elements, restraint of treatment, he 
goes on to say, may be successful when it governs rich material. 
“‘But the material in your stories ... has been thin ... so that 
they give a cert.in impression of the author clinging to his 
gentlemanliness though all else be lost, and dying happy pro- 
vided it be sans déroger.”’ “Poor Richard,” he concludes this 
letter, ‘is so far your best precisely because there is warmth in the 
material.’’? 

In his comments on Henry’s technique, however, William was 
perceptive right from the start. In his next letter, written a month 
later, he clearly perceives through Henry’s technique what he 
considers to be his brother’s realistic objective. The clarity of 
insight William here reveals was not often repeated even by 
himself. Indeed, an honest reading of “A Most Extraordinary 
Case,” the story provoking the remarks, hardly seems to support 
the encomiums he heaped upon it. The uncanny element is the 
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preciseness with which he describes what later undeniably 
became for Henry a cardinal principle of composition. 

After apologizing for the “law-giving tone’ of his previous 
letter, William remarks that a recent rereading of ““A Most 
Extraordinary Case” “makes me think I may have partly mis- 


understood your aim heretofore.” The passage is so crucial, 


however, that it deserves to be quoted at length. 


. . . One of the objects you had . . . in view has been to 
give an impression like that we often get of people in 
life: Their orbits come out of space and lay themselves 
for a short time along of ours, and then off they whirl 
again into the unknown, leaving us with little more than 
an impression of their reality and a feeling of baffled 
curiosity as to the mystery of the beginning and end 
of their being, and of the intimate character of that 
segment of it which we have seen. Am I right in guessing 
you had a conscious intention of this sort here? . . . You 
seem to acknowledge that you can’t exhaust any 
character’s feeling or thoughts by an articulate dis- 
playing of them. You shrink from the attempt to drag 
them all reeking and dripping and raw upon the stage, 
which most writers make and fail in. You expressly 
restrict yourself, accordingly, to showing a few external 
acts and speeches, and by the magic of your art making 
the reader feel back of these the existence of a body of 
being of which these are casual features. You wish to 
suggest a mysterious fulness which you do not lead your 
reader through. It seems to me this is a very legitimate 
method, and has great effect. ... The scepticism and. . . 
impudence implied in your giving a story which is no 
story at all... has a deep justification in nature, for 
we know the beginning and end of nothing.* 


That is a remarkabie statement, really far too rich for ““A Most 
Extraordinary Case’’; on the other hand, rich enough for Henry’s 
greatest novels. But Henry’s early technique was not always 
provocative of praise. The very next year William is dogmatically 
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writing Henry that in “Gabrielle de Bergerac’? he should have 
killed off the hero in a storm and sent his heroine to a nunnery. 
“The ending,” concludes William, “is both humdrum and im- 
probable.’”* 

During most of William’s mature life, he had a running battle 
with Henry’s style. The few complimentary things he ever said 
about that controversial aspect of his brother’s writing all appeared 
by 1870 and can be rapidly detailed. One is the deference implied 
in William’s having asked Henry to revise and sell for him a 
book review William had written of a novel by H. Grimm. The 
second is his remarking, in connection with “A Most Extra- 
ordinary Case,” that “‘your style grows easier, firmer and more 
concise as you go on writing.” (But even here he feels he must 
refer to Henry’s “‘tendency to return on an idea and over-refine 
it.”) And the third is his statement in 1870, after reading The 
House of the Seven Gables, that “‘ it . . . tickled my national feeling 
not a little to note the resemblance of Hawthorne’s style to 
yours.”> Hereafter, Henry was to receive from William an ever- 
increasing volume of objections to his style, exploding finally 
into a detailed diatribe against the “third manner” of The 
American Scene. But William’s reaction to some other aspects of 
Henry’s work also deserves attention. 

Henry the critic, while receiving much less attention than 
Henry the writer of fiction, was nonetheless not ignored by his 
brother. Indeed, it is perhaps the elder brother who should be 
given credit for first having the idea which eventuated into Henry’s 
first book of critical essays, French Poets and Novelists (1878); 
for after reading Henry’s “‘Gautier” in 1873, which William 
describes as “‘admirable, delightful, as good as Gautier himself,” 
he suggests that Henry should try his hand on Turgenev, Balzac, 
George Sand, Dumas /i/s, and others, which “collected . . . would 
make a standard book.’’® This, of course, is exactly what Henry 
did. Three years later, however, William is not so adulatory. 
In 1876 his praise of an article on Flaubert and Bernard as 
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“first rate” is qualified by his concluding, ‘“‘save for a tendency 
to repeat essentially the same thing in different connections and 
with different words. ...””? And a few years later, his admission 
of having “taken great satisfaction” in Henry’s articles on 
Stevenson and Maupassant is tempered with the charge that 
Henry’s attention to Stevenson’s method is hardly justified since 
he gives insufficient attention to what that method accomplishes. 
He even rudely suggests that Henry’s reading of Maupassant 
perhaps favorably affected his style.8 He tabs, however, as 
“peculiarly happy’ Henry’s essay on Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. ® 

William is certainly no profound commentator on Henry the 
critic. The record, however, is disappointingly incomplete. We 
do not have available, for example, any comments on Henry’s 
Hawthorne, his ““The Art of Fiction,”’ or his Prefaces to the New 
York Edition of his novels and tales. Even so, in William’s happy 
penchant for detailed specification, he is at least as competent as 
that large portion of American critical thought which postponed 
the detailed examination of Henry’s criticism until a number 
of years after his death. 

William the critic of Henry the essayist and dramatist is 
hardly more satisfactory. His attention to Henry’s travel essays 
is marked throughout with pleas for less refinement, more human 
interest. And in the plays, says William, the matter is too slight, 
the manner too involved. “Give up everything,” he admonishes, 
“for emotionality and breadth. . . .”1° William was no less demanding 
toward Henry’s essays and plays than he was toward his fiction. 

The attitude of William toward his brother’s long residence in 
England and the concomitant charges of snobbery and lack of 
patriotism is a much more complex matter. F. O. Matthiessen 
has given over an entire chapter of his The James Family to a 
comparison of the attitudes of the various members of the family 
toward the whole problem of “Europa and/or America.” For 
example, says Matthiessen, William ‘“‘was enthusiastic about 
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Europe when he was in America, and eager for America when he 
was in Europe.” Moreover, “‘he ... was perfectly capable of 
shifting his position and coming up with unexpected arguments 
for the other side.” This perversity, however, does seem to have 
colored William’s reaction to those aspects of Henry’s writings 
which reflected nationalistic passions. That is to say, he was 
perfectly capable of praising (or damning) Henry for being both 
English and American, or for being one or the other. Thus, 
William’s national feeling is “‘tickled’’ upon his discovering a 
resemblance in the style of Henry and Hawthorne. He finds 
little to praise in The Bostonians except the admirable way Henry 
“touched off the bits of American nature, Central Park, the Cape, 
etc....’ On the other hand, William can rejoice in The Tragic 
Muse (set in Europe and with no American characters) simply 
because it answers so “‘masterfully and effortlessly . . . the accusa- 
tion that you could do nothing but the international and cos- 
mopolitan business.’”” Moreover, William describes the similarly 
“non-American” The Spoils of Poynton as ‘one of your best recent 
things.” In fact, in 1893 he had written Henry that “you have 
done the best thing, in putting yourself in the strongest milieu to 
be found on earth.” But at times William could also appear 
chauvinistic. In 1907 he writes that “‘your account of America in 
The American Scene is largely one of its omissions, silences, vacan- 
cies. ... ‘How much greater the triumph,’”’ he reports as having 
mused to himself, “‘ ‘if instead of dwelling thus upon America’s 
vacuities, he could make positive suggestions of what in “‘Europe”’ 
or Asia may exist to fill them.’”’ Yet, he “‘fairly melts with delight” 
over Henry’s picture of William’s own Chocurua, New Hampshire, 
home in the same book.!! 

William’s taste thus occasionally paralleled that of some 
nationalistic critics, but there is little evidence for proposing 
Henry’s expatriation as the major cause of that taste. William 
saw his brother’s long residence in Europe as partially explanatory 


of one or another aspect of his brother’s writing, but it never 
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became for him the critical crucible that it was to become for so 
many others. 

The one remaining issue to be examined before turning to 
William’s much-quoted excoriation of Henry’s last period is 
concerned with the background of William’s antipathy to his 
brother’s style. William, as F. W. Dupee has pointed out, was a 
writer who frankly looked to literature “‘to console or inspire or 
instruct him.’!* Consequently, he was likely to be antagonized 
by any kind of elaboration, by any hint of what he considered 
affectation. The relatively small number of good things he had to 
say about his brother’s style were thus, as we have seen, all said 
by 1870. Much more characteristic were his cautionary remarks, 
in 1872, about Henry’s tendency toward “‘over-refinement” and 
“elaboration,” or his advice, two months later, to “cultivate 
(Delicacy, subtlety and ingenuity,”’ he says, 


9° 


directness of style. 
“‘will take care of themselves.”’); or his running war with Henry’s 
Gallicisms, ‘‘lest in your style you become too Parisian and lose 
your hold on the pulse of the great American public.”’!* In view 
of these remarks, little further evidence is needed to predict 
William’s reaction to the involuted structure, the unconventional 
word order, and the seemingly interminable sentence length of 
Henry’s celebrated “third manner.’’ As Henry’s prose became 
increasingly elaborate, William’s objections became increasingly 
vociferous. 

These objections began everywhere peppering William’s cor- 
respondence in the early 1890’s when his specific complaint about 
The Tragic Muse is that the work is “‘too refined, too elaborate and 
minute, and requires to be read with too much leisure to appeal 
to any but the select few’’—this, in spite of the fact, writes William, 
that “‘your sentences are straighter and simpler than before.” 
By 1896 he is referring to “this recent manner of yours of using 
such an excessively small bit of matter . . . to be full of peril... .” 
And in 1902 he refers to The Wings of the Dove as having “‘innumer- 
able sentences”’ which he had to read “‘twice over to see what the 
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dickens they could possibly mean.’ Yet William was still capable 
of unexpected insight, for two years later, as if to clinch the veracity 
of his reactions, he prefaces his final assault on Henry’s style with 
the prophetic observation that perhaps in general Henry “‘should 
... be read aloud”’!4—a defense that apologists for Henry’s later 
manner still occasionally make.” But after reading The Golden 
Bowl, Henry’s last great novel, William implores him, ‘“‘just to 


be] 


please Brother,” to ‘‘sit down and write a new book, with no 
twilight or mustiness in the plot, with great vigor and decisiveness 
in the action, no fencing in the dialogue, no psychological com- 
mentaries, and absolute straightness in the style.”” He even half- 
humorously suggests that Henry publish it under William’s name, 
which perhaps would tempt him “to embark on a ‘fourth man- 
ner.” “= 

It is, however, not until 1907, when William had read the 
whole of The American Scene, that we get his most detailed reaction 
to his brother’s latest style. He begins with noting how “opposed 
your whole ‘third manner’ of execution is to the literary ideals 
which animate my crude and Orson-like breast.’’ He juxtaposes 
his ideal of style against what he supposes Henry’s to be: 


Mine being to say a thing in one sentence as straight 
and explicit as it can be made, and then to drop it 
forever; yours being to avoid naming it straight, but by 
dint of breathing and sighing all around it, to arouse 
in the reader who may have had a similar perception 
already (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) the illusion of a 
solid object, made (like the “‘ghost”’ at the Polytechnic) 
wholly out of impalpable materials, airs, and the 
prismatic interferences of light, ingeniously focused by 
mirrors upon empty space. 


And he concludes with the supplication to get rid of this ““unheard- 
of-method” and return in at least one thing to “‘your older 
directer manner.... The effect of solidity you reach is but 
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perfume and simulacrum.’’!? We are thus hardly surprised to 
discover that when Henry, in preparing the New York Edition of 
his works, did just the opposite—that is, when he revised his earlier 
work in conformity with his later—the brothers for the first time 
in their lives approached an open quarrel.!8 

But William could praise as well as damn. We have already 
noted his reliance upon his brother’s skill in his own early attempts 
to write. We have also noted his early insight into one complex 
aspect of his brother’s theory of realism. And we have seen his 
awareness of the possible affinity between Henry’s final style and 
conversation. Often, however, his praise is mere generalized 
adulation. Or perhaps it is a summary statement of general 
approval. When, on the other hand, his remarks contain such 
revealing observations as the “acute critical scientific intro- 
spection”’ (of the characters of Roderick Hudson), or the similarities 
between “‘the morbid little clergyman” (in The American) and the 
people of Turgenev, that praise becomes meaningful. Similarly, his 
approving comments about the moral conflict, the veracity of 
characterization, and the realistic treatment of setting (in The 
Bostonians) are perceptive comments for a generally antagonistic 
contemporary to have made. Equally perceptive are his praise for 
the wholesomeness of The Tragic Muse and the suggestion that 
what apparently is a “losing of the story in the sand” being in 
fact only ‘“‘the way things lose themselves in real life.’ Finally, 
to have “quite squealed through” The Reverberator and to have 
remarked ‘“‘the hard enamel finish” of the volume of short stories 
containing the controversial ‘““The Beast in the Jungle” reveal 
sensitive readings of those two volumes, even if the comments 
are somewhat generalized.!® 

But detailed specification is not lacking in William’s antagon- 
istic report on the style and technique of two of Henry’s greatest 
novels, The Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl. He accuses 
Henry in The Wings of reversing “every traditional canon of 
story-telling (especially the fundamental one of telling the story).” 
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He was possibly more perceptive here than he realized, for the 
whole technical ambition of Henry’s last period was, in a manner 
of speaking, the substitution of “representation” for the con- 
ventional “‘telling’’ of a story. William seems somehow coyly to 
have perceived this, since he admits that in spite of this “new 
genre littéraire which I can’t help thinking perverse . . . you never- 
theless succeed, for I read with interest to the end.” He approves 
of The Golden Bowl in neither subject matter nor style. “I don’t 
enjoy... [this] kind of ‘problem,’ especially when ... it is 
treated as problematic (viz., the adulterous relations between 
Charlotte and the Prince).’’ Nor does he like the method of narra- 
tion, which he describes as ‘“‘interminable elaboration of suggestive 
reference.” He can only approve, again generally, of the “espe- 
cially high-toned social atmosphere” that is “unique and extra- 
ordinary.”?° 

William achieves his critical apex, however, with comments on 
one of Henry’s most difficult books, The American Scene. The total 
achievement of that work he describes as “‘supremely great,” 
and he predicts that “‘ten years hence it should be rated as ‘epoch- 
making,’ ”’ being veritably a “‘definitive triumph” and “‘protestant 
reformation” for a new way of social reporting. It is in reference 
to this book that William answers one of his own complaints with 
so much understanding of the whole idealistic intention of Henry’s 
entire literary output that it makes one hesitate in not placing 
William among the finest critics his brother ever had. William 
had objected to Henry’s having as foil to the “‘omissions, silences, 
vacancies” of America only the vague “‘abstract geographic term 
‘Europe,’”’ of not supplying “‘in terms more full and positive” 
what America lacked. He anticipates Henry’s probable answer, 
however, by noting that “you will probably say that you are 
supplying it all along by your novels,’*! as indeed Henry was. 
In so observing, William here catches up a complex of ideas about 
Henry’s whole artistic endeavor, plus certain important aspects 
of Henry’s artistic relation to America, that characterizes only 
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Henry’s most perceptive critics. In some respects William was 
a profound critic of his brother. 

Before answering the question, what in essence we have here of 
positive critical worth in this first American critic of Henry James, 
we might first point out what we do not have. We see immediately 
that William’s comments on his brother’s writing do not make up a 
reasoned and formal critical doctrine. William makes no attempt 
to understand Henry’s over-all aesthetic aims; he makes no 
detailed study of Henry’s historical “place” in the stream of 
American literature or in Anglo-Saxon fiction; he hardly seems 
aware, except in the very earliest James, of the technical innovations 
Henry contributed to his craft. Moreover, there is much evidence 
to support the contention that William did not really “‘like’”’ the 
kind of literature his brother was writing. He seems to have seen 
the role of literature as one best played in a manner direct, 
obviously didactic, or virile. “Blood,” “warmth,” ‘“‘guts,”’ as 
F. W. Dupee has pointed out,”* are the key words both to his 
prejudices and expectations. Consequently, William was con- 
stitutionally antipathetic both to Henry’s subject matter and the 
involuted tenuousness of his style. Finally, William was not an 
objective critic. He was, after all, the novelist’s brother—an 
elder brother, moreover, accustomed to a certain deference in 
his right to pontificate dogmatically, if never ill-humoredly, on 
all sorts of subjects, even those about which his younger brother 
might, by right, be expected to have a better knowledge. These 
comments by William on his brother’s writing are not, then, a 
body of formal criticism; they are not provoked by a kind of 
literature with which William was constitutionally sympathetic; 
they make no pretense of objectivity. 

They are, instead, brilliant, witty, seemingly spontaneous 
banter—banter, however, not devoid, it seems to me, of some 
critical worth—and for the following reasons. In the first place, 
these comments reveal a remarkable talent for specification. 
When William objects to the style of a certain work, it is often 
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to specific words that he objects; when it is subject matter that is 
at fault, he does not hesitate to suggest what specifically might 
better replace it; and when technique, in his opinion, is faulty, he is 
embarrassingly articulate about methods of correcting or avoiding 
it. There is, in short, seldom the slightest doubt about what 
William is condemning or praising. Secondly, we have here, from 
the most intimate of all sources, the family circle, a forty-year 
running commentary on representative works from Henry’s total 
literary output. William James was a critic familiar with all, or 
almost all, Henry James had written, his criticism as well as his 
fiction, his travel essays as well as his drama. We have here, 
moreover, a commentator who, while free from the petty pre- 
judices of his age, nonetheless poses the same critical issues with 
which his age examined and evaluated the literature of his brother. 
It is the categories of social realism, morality, ““Americanism,”’ 
technique, and style into which William places his comments on 
his brother’s works. We have here, finally, one perceptive enough 
to co-ordinate as well as divide. Extremely early in Henry’s 
career, William saw—though he did not necessarily approve— 
how intrinsically obligatory to Henry’s aim of artistic objectivity 
was a certain frigidity of treatment and superrefined selectivity. 
Perhaps much more importantly he saw how Henry’s expatria- 
tion, with its concomitant international result in his fiction, 
provided the profound ‘‘answer”’ to Henry’s own question of what 
was lacking in the America of their time. William’s happy pen- 
chant for the damning mot juste should not obscure his equally 


happy ability for an occasional critical coup. 
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The Miracle As Parable 


BY 


ISRAEL KNOX 





1, MAY BE that the task of examining the 
origin and ubiquity of miracles belongs to the social psychologist 
or the anthropologist. And yet, since miracles have been associated 
with all religions, in one phase or another, can the theologian 
pass them by without pondering their nature, their strange appeal 
to hosts of people, and their preservation in Scripture? It may be 
sufficient for rationalism to decry them and to spurn them, but 
the quest of reason in religion cannot be successful unless some 
larger explanation is offered for their presence in religion. The 
usual explanations need not be discarded, ranging as they do 
from Hume’s observation that miracles seem to elicit the credence 
of the ignorant, to the argument that they are a “compensation” 
for the bleakness of daily existence. The theologian, conservative 
or liberal, must find a place for “‘miracles” in the comprehensive 
symbolism of religion. Rational religion cannot dissolve the 
“irrational” in religion by labeling it as superstition or adventi- 
tious; it must expound, insofar as it can be done, the meaning 
of the “irrational” too in religion and discover in it the elements 
of the rational, if such there be, or illumine the irrational so that 
at least its nature and function are clarified. 

After one has given up a naive belief in miracles, what follows 
the repudiation? After one is convinced, for example, that the 
whole tone and quality of Jesus’ life is such that to associate the 
multitude of miracles in the New Testament with him is to 
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ascribe something to Jesus which is out of keeping with his 
character—what remains then and what judgment is to be 
passed on the whole matter? How is one to reconcile the miracles 
that are imputed to Moses with the Moses of the Decalogue and 
the Moses who proclaimed God’s name to be “I am what I am” 
and the Moses who was the lawgiver of Israel? How is one to 
reconcile the Jesus of the miracles in the New Testament with the 
Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount? 

The Kingdom, or at least a partial historical expression of it, 
cannot be built with miracles. Truth in this world will not rise 
of itself without human effort. God’s grace is not rendered in 
miracles, and the obligation to aspire to the truth and to love 
righteousness is not lifted from us by divine intercession in our 
affairs and nature’s laws. “Yahweh has this day a controversy 
with Israel’? and “‘You alone have I chosen” do not cancel each 
other out; they complement each other. Similarly, “I bring you a 
sword” and “‘Blessed are the innocent and pure of heart” are not 
opposed to each other; they round each other out. The controversy 
and the sword cannot be averted, if men, finite and mortal and 
limited in power, are yet to seek, as is their destiny, to “walk in 
holiness” or to be “‘as perfect as your Father is in heaven’’; it 
cannot then be averted, and their lot, glorious and tragic at once, 
is perpetual crisis and anxiety. Nor are chosenness and blessedness 
unfamiliar to men, in the very depths of crisis and anxiety, as they 
perceive the meaning and purpose of their destiny and are at 
one with their Father. Man’s ultimate offense is not his finitude but 
his failure to recognize his finitude, and a contrite heart—in the 
language of the Psalmist—is evidence of compassion for all that is 
sorrowful in the universe and a confession of limitation in the 
presence of all that need be mended and a resolve to build, with 
compassion and in limitation, the Kingdom that is to be. The 
Kingdom cannot be built with miracles; it can only be built with 
human effort and hope, even though or perhaps because our 
hearts break in the process. And so again, what is to be made of 
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the miracles in Scripture? Are they to be taken literally or are they 
just to be by-passed? 

No strait jacket can be imposed on the Bible and no single 
interpretation of it—orthodox or historical, literal or rationalist— 
can be declared to be definitive and authoritative. The Bible is the 
work of many hands and the product of many minds, and there 
are surely several strands in it and dimensions to it. And none can 
know with assurance whether the authors of the tales of miracles 
were narrating what they thought to be actual chronicles or were 
writing religious stories with a moral or theological intent. Is it 
farfetched to read the tales of miracles as parables, as dramatic 
stories embodying an insight, as modulating a bit of wisdom, at 
once homely and profound? The difference between the miracle 
and the parable may be the difference between the metaphor and 
the simile, as formal figures of speech. In the simile the comparison 
is direct—“‘My love’s like a red, red rose’’; in the metaphor it is 
implied—‘‘ My love’s a red, red rose.” In neither case is the poetic 
line to be read literally; in either case it is to be read seriously. 
In the parable, as in the simile, the boundary between fact and 
fancy is indicated; in the miracle, as in metaphor, it is only 
implied. That the miracle can be rendered as a parable and the 
parable as a miracle is borne out by the story of the fig tree which 
appears twice in the New Testament— in Mark as a miracle and in 
Luke as a parable. Cannot most of the tales of miracles, if not all, 
in both Testaments, Old and New, be turned easily into parables 
for the greater glory of God and man? The miracle blends natur- 
ally into the parable, and then suddenly what was an old-wives’ 
tale for the childish and gullible, what was crude and crypto- 
materialistic, is touched with beauty and with wonderful bright. 
ness as if a slant of light had fallen upon it. 

The parable is no “‘rationalization”’ of the miracle; it is not a 
squeezing out of the grain of sense in it, nor a pseudoscientific 
rendition of it, such as explaining the recession of the waters of the 


Red Sea for Moses in the language of high and low tide or 
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describing the sun’s strange behavior at Jericho in the terminology 
of modern astronomy. The parable is no rationalization of the 
miracle; it is an enlargement and fulfillment of its meaning, a 
dramatic and imaginative revelation of a happening which did 
occur or might occur, and of the truth of life contained in it as the 
faint and delicate fragrance that is contained in a flower. Nor is 
it an allegory, a “‘second way” of saying something; it is the one 
and only way of saying what is to be said. Only what is to be 
said is at once so plain and so deep that it must be said asa 
childlike story so that what is plain may grow with time and with 
thought into what is deep without losing its humbleness. 

The miracle of manna in the Old Testament and the miracle of 
the loaves of bread and fish in the New Testament must have 
been based on some happening. But does it really matter, except 
to the literalist, what the actual facts may have been? If they are 
looked at as parables, what is sacred in them does not fly away 
but is released from a local habitation as a single and finished event 
in time and reaches out into eternity as a truth of spirit. And 
although the noun “miracle” should not be used loosely as an 
invitation to confusion, there is nonetheless an aspect to these two 
stories and a quality in them which may be fittingly identified 
by the adjective “‘miraculous.”’ Whatever else miracles may con- 
note, they surely involve unexpectedness, ineffable surprise, a 
transcending of the ordinary. A miracle in nature outside us, in 
the physical world, represents a suspension or interruption of 
nature’s laws, a break with its reliable uniformities and sequences, 
and in effect a contradiction of them. It is a poor guide to 
action, for man has no share in it, and although he may pray for 
it, there is no necessary causal connection between his supplication 
and the miracle. We cannot depend upon it, since it is the result 
of the caprice or the will of a superhuman power, and if the one 
who prays is truly pious, he must acquiesce in it whether it be 
to his liking or not. A “miracle” in our own nature, a miracle 
of heart and mind, also involves unexpectedness, ineffable surprise, 
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a transcending of the ordinary, but not as a repudiation of the 
fluid and ambiguous laws of our nature but as a realization of them 
and a fulfillment. The “miracles” of spirit are the mountain- 
peaks of our experience as men and women in community and as 
bearers of the divine image. They are a guide to action and an 
affirmation of the good, for man is a maker of them, and though 
there is no guarantee that man can remain on the mountain- 
peak very long, it is still a promise and a comfort, and his life 
is not quite the same for having been on the mountaintop and for 
the promise and the comfort which are his forever. 

He who reads literally is short-sighted and misses the spirit 
for the letter. But the spirit is in the letter and must be allowed 
to shine through. The alternative to an unquestioned acceptance 
of miracles in Scripture is not to skip them nor to adapt them to a 
“scientific,” 7.e., to a rationalized, version but to disclose their 
inner purpose, to read them as parables. What is miraculous 
about the manna in the wilderness is not that it fell from heaven, 
but that it sufficed for all the Israelites. What is miraculous about 
the seven loaves of bread and the few little fishes with which 
Jesus fed the multitude by the sea of Galilee is not that he multi- 
plied them, but that none who were there were permitted to go 
hungry. As miracles, in the exact sense, their significance is paltry. 
They are then a record of supernatural events which occurred in 
the remote past. At first, among the pious, they may elicit awe and 
trembling. As parables their light is untarnished forever, and it is a 
light that can lift the darkness in our own midst. As parables they 
inform us that when God’s presence is felt among us, we cease to 
be Cain and Abel and join instead in fellowship and brotherhood 
as God’s children; we are then truly members of one another. 
And when we live in community with God’s grace upon us, the 
passion for aggrandizement and accumulation ceases to agitate 
us, and the urge to hoard, lest our neighbor have more than we 
have and lest there be not enough for us, vanishes, and there is 
suddenly and miraculously just about enough for all—whether it 
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be much or little—and peace and good will reign in our midst. 
When men break bread together and share it, the rigidities of 
arithmetic are not decisive. What seemed to be scant is now ample, 
and where there was fear there is now serenity. The making of 
bread is a material enterprise, but the sharing of it is spiritual, 
and since man in his short and tragic history has approximated his 
high destiny only in rare moments and in solitary instances, there 
is always unexpectedness and ineffable surprise in such happen- 
ings. And that is the miraculous element in them. 

The parable, simple in form and deep in content, is a story with 
a truth of life in it. But its simplicity is not an attenuation of 
the truth of life. As a story it is finished and perfect, but it is also a 
point of departure, a steppingstone for further thinking and reflec- 
tion. And when the reader or listener is done with it, he is not 
done with it as a truth of life. It is a miniature work of art, gem- 
like and lovely to behold, but it is also a window that opens up 
on a slice or nuance of human experience. It is close in mood and 
movement to the fairy tale, and, like the fairy tale, it is for children 
and for those who retain in wisdom and in sadness and in rapture 
the innocence of eye and heart and mind that is childlike but 
not childish. Parables and fairy tales are as eternal as is man’s 
hope, and as deathless as is man’s spirit. And what they offer us 
is a precious gift to hold in our hands and to cherish in our hearts. 
In their own way they, too, delineate for us the Kingdom, the 
world that may not come to be in actuality but that must always 
haunt us if the world of actuality is to draw nearer to the vision 
of the Kingdom. The philosopher Morris Raphael Cohen defined 
logic as ‘“‘the study of the exhaustive possibilities of being,” and 
may one not define the parable and the fairy tale as portrayals of 
the landscapes of the Kingdom? Oscar Wilde wrote that a 
geography which does not include fairyland is not worth the 
scanning of it. And if he is right, it is because fairyland is an 
image of the Kingdom and fairy tales put before us ideal goals, 
a picture of things as they might be. 
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Of little children is the Kingdom, and they should not inherit 
the wrongdoing of the world. But there is much wrongdoing in the 
world and much evil, and little children suffer and die before 
they are able to taste the honey of life, and their parents, too, are 
often frightened and helpless before the onslaught of untoward 
circumstances or because of their own folly. And then, out of the 
depths, we cry and ask: Why must things go counter to the heart’s 
desire? Why cannot the world be what we want it to be? Why 
cannot all this be changed and put right by the waving of a wand, 
by the whispering of a wish? It seems so natural—does it not?— 
that the poor should no longer be poor and the sick no longer 
sick and the rejected no longer be rejected. Yes, it seems natural 
and plausible enough that goodness and beauty and happiness 
should prevail in a perfected world. But ours is not a perfected 
world and perhaps will never be—though the building of the 
Kingdom is man’s vocation—and so the kind and the wise will 
learn to understand the truth of life in the fairy tale and will shape 
a wand out of our common effort here and now in behalf of the 
ideal goal depicted in the fairy tale, in behalf of the Kingdom 
which is of children and of all who are childlike. Fairy tales and 
parables with their ideal goals are for the mature, and they are 
for children, too; the remembrance of the ideal goals invests our 
maturity with a freshness and a roseate warmth, and the enjoy- 
ment of the fairy tales and the parables (with their embodiment 
of ideal goals) is for sensitive and intelligent children a dreamlike 
sauntering toward maturity. 

For the sensitive and the intelligent and the imaginative, 
miracles are parables, and they evoke awe and reverence, not as a 
sudden and inexplicable manifestation of superhuman power, 
but as a sudden and unexpected manifestation of the spirituality 
that is latent in man, and of the marvelous flowering of kinship 
into kindness and of crisis into compassion. And because miracles 
are parables, they are not forgotten with the moment and event 
which they celebrate; their locale is the world and their season 
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is forever. What they celebrate is the linkage of man with man and 
of man with nature and God in the ineffable mystery of being. 
Of children is the Kingdom, and the mystery of Being—for 
Aristotle it is our common human nature, and for Scripture it is 
the divine image in us—holds us all together as children of God. 














Royce’s Use of the Term “Self” 
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icant J. Harry Corron’s exposi- 

tion of Royce’s philosophy in a recent volume! has brought into 
focus not only some of the significant insights of that American 
philosopher, but also certain of the crucial problems and even 
ambiguities in his thought. Not the least of such ambiguities is to 
be found in Royce’s use of the term “‘self.”’ I believe it is possible 
to discern four different meanings of this word in Professor 
Cotton’s interpretation of Royce’s thought. One may observe 
that: (1) the term “‘self” is sometimes used to designate a fragment 
of consciousness or the specious present; (2) it is occasionally used 
to refer to what might be called the whole finite person or human 
individual; (3) it is obviously used to indicate the Absolute; and 
(4) the term sometimes signifies an ethical achievement, the 
responsible, loyal personality. I shall discuss each one of these- 
(1) The term “‘self,” meaning a fragment of consciousness, is a 
usage one finds directly stated and implied throughout Professor 
Cotton’s treatment of Royce. There seems warrant for holding 
that the following terms are virtually synonymous: “‘the trivial 
self of the passing moment” (25), “the self of the passing mo- 
ment” (39), ‘“‘the specious present’ (27), “time span” (27), 
“fleeting moment of consciousness”’ (24), “fragmentary self” (25, 
245), ‘momentary flashes of experience” (25), and “the present 
moment’s experience.”’ (25) Even Royce’s “World of Apprecia- 
tion’’ with its “marks of privacy, impermanence, and imme- 
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diacy” (80) is closely related to this. It is this fragmentary, 
fleeting self which is the starting point of philosophic inquiry for 
Royce. In other thinkers the same meaning is carried in such 
expressions as “presentational immediacy” or “‘the presentational 
continuum.’ 

In setting forth Royce’s view, Professor Cotton lists as his first 
point: ““The Self is not a Datum.” (14) But the term “self” here 
seems to refer to what we might call the whole finite person. 
As Royce writes: “One thing is plain, such a permanent, identical 
being is never given to me at all in experience.” (18) Or he 
says: “In our present form of consciousness, the true Self of any 
individual man is not a datum but an ideal.” (19) The important 
word, of course, is true. There is no permanence and identity found 
in fleeting moments of consciousness, and yet these moments are 
conscious and have a richness of content from which investigation 
may begin. So the whole person is never given in experience. Yet 
it is quite legitimate to say that for Royce the fragmentary self is 
given. 

But Royce is very reluctant to use the word “‘self” in describing 
the given because the word seems to suggest to him some per- 
manent being, even a soul-substance. Royce cannot hold that a 
permanent self or a soul is an immediate fact of experience, as 
Descartes seems to have said. Whatever is permanent and meta- 
physically real is obviously not found before thought has begun 
to do its work. 

Going on in his exposition, Professor Cotton asks: ‘‘What is 
‘The Given’?”’ (19) Or, to put it another way, if the permanent 
human self is not given, what is? At this point.certain problems 
of a verbal and somewhat artificial sort arise, particularly if 
one speaks of “the given in experience.”” The very expression 
separates the given from experience when such may not actually 
be the case at all. Experience is construed as a kind of receptacle 
in which certain distinguishable factors are noted as being 
irreducibles, and hence given. Unlike the Sensationalist school, 
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Royce would not admit that any specific isolated data of any 
one sort can be found in experience. As Professor Cotton clearly 
brings out, Royce would oppose “‘the simple ideas of Locke, the 
impressions of Hume, and the ‘hard data’ of Bertrand Russell” 
as abstractions. (22) And we may add that he would also oppose 
those theories which limit the given to such factors as “‘indubitable 
sense data,” as H. H. Price does, or the “‘sensa’’ of C. D. Broad, 
or even the “‘essences” of the Critical Realists. 

Professor Cotton is correct when he notes that Royce “‘never 
identified any given in experience” (22),* but I think it can be 
said that Royce implicitly identified the given with experience. 
This is suggested in another sentence by Professor Cotton: “He 
therefore preferred to start with the experience of the present 
moment, which included given facts, fragmentary purposes, 
relations, inferences, and what else.”’* (22) This present moment, 
I submit, is the given for Royce and is a self, though a trivial and 
fragmentary one. It is essentially private (43), and it is all one 
can be sure of. Royce writes: “From moment to moment one can 
be sure of each moment. All else is postulate.” (24) 

It is because Royce takes such an inclusive view of the exper- 
ience of the present moment, not limiting it to any single type of 
data, that Professor Cotton credits him with “‘taking an empirical 
view quite at variance with that of the traditional empir- 
icists’’ (20), and with being “more empirical than the empiricists 
who start with artificial logical constructs.” (22) 

If by the given one means certain immediate facts of a special 
sort, aS essences or sense data, then Royce never identified the 
given. But if by the given is meant all of the present moment’s 
awareness, including sensations, thoughts, and what else, then 
Royce did define the given, and he defined it as a self. With this 
view of the conscious self as given,> Royce has a fundamental 
building block in his idealism.* Idealists who do not hold to an 
Absolute would emphasize this too. 


(2) The second meaning of the term “‘self” one finds in Royce 
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is the self understood as a finite human person. The finite person 
consists at least of many fragmentary selves, united in some way 
but lacking true unity, which is found only in the Absolute Self. 
The finite person is not given, for we cannot discover ourselves 
by introspection. (225) Nor is it merely a collection of fragmentary 
selves resembling Hume’s “‘bundles of perceptions.”’ It develops 
within a physical body “and its experience consists of a more or 
less continuous series of present moments.” (285) But what 
unifies these present moments? 

In answering this question Royce rejects three possible answers 
which seek to provide a unity: the soul-substance theory, the idea 
of a synthetic unity of apperception, and memory. He is opposed to 
memory because “it provides us with no direct evidence of the 
identity of the self. For the memory is itself a present experience 
and the identity of a remembered self with a present self is not 
itself experienced.” (18) 

The unity of the human self is not to be found in a metaphysical 
principle but in an ethical one. (42, 226) Unity is found in purpose. 
Insofar as one’s purpose rationally connects the fleeting moments 
of his experience, he is achieving selfhood. (42) Royce would add 
that “only insofar as I can center my whole life about one ideal, 
one comprehensive aim . . . do I become a person at all.’”’ (100) 
A further mark of human unity and individuality is found in the 
experience of loyalty to the community. Royce writes that it is 
“this willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a 
person to his community that constitutes the self.”’ (42) The unity 
of a finite person also depends on others. Without this experience 
my own would “shrivel ... into blind meaningless sensa- 
tions.” (44) 

Royce suggests that we are selves when we are conscious of 
ourselves as selves, but Professor Cotton thinks such a view would 
lead to infinite regress. (49) This is not obviously so on the 
empirical plane. How could one speak of the self if it were not 
characterized by consciousness or awareness?’? Logic may suggest 
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an infinite chain of awareness of awareness of awareness, etc., but 
introspection yields no such infinite regress. 

(3) When the word “‘self”’ is used to designate the Absolute, the 
term is usually capitalized; but consistency is lacking on this. 
One one occasion Royce is particularly confusing for he not only 
capitalizes the word self but puts it in the plural! ““The Absolute 
as Self includes an infinity of various but interwoven and so of 
intercommunicating Selves, each with its own unity.” (263) 

Of course, the Absolute Self is the all-inclusive self. It transcends 
human finitude and holds all finite selves within it. It is our larger 
Self. (287) It is the only true self. It is one inclusive specious 
present and, as such, is eternal. (138, 185) All that is is part of the 
Absolute. Royce writes: “The whole real content of this temporal 
order, whether it is viewed from any one temporal instant as past 
or as present or as future, is af once known, i.e., is consciously 
experienced as a whole by the Absolute.” (138) 

Throughout most of his thought, he views the Absolute as a 
person (263), which point distinguishes Royce’s view from 
F. H. Bradley’s. Mary W. Calkins, a disciple of Royce, has 
emphasized and clarified this aspect of his thought.’ Professor 
Cotton shows that at the later stages of his thinking, Royce tended 
to supplant the Absolute as a person by what may be called “‘the 
community of interpretation.’’ (261) Royce wrote: “Not the 
Self, not the Logos, not the Onc, and not the Many but the 
Community will be the ruling category of sucha philosophy.”’ (261) 

(4) A fourth use of the term “self”? in Professor Cotton’s 
coverage of Royce is that which views the self as primarily an 
ethical achievement, or as a responsible, loyal being rather than 
as a metaphysical unit: The term “‘self”’ here designates a qualitat- 
ive accomplishment. It means something like “‘character.” Thus 
we find Royce saying that the key to selfhood is in the coming 
of loyalty (289), and that an isolated individual can have no 
responsibility and consequently cannot be a self. (293) 

The term “‘self’? when used in the sense of achieving character 
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is quite unlike the word when it is employed with ontological 
significance. A somewhat analogous situation is found in Plato 
when, on the one hand, we have the simple, indivisible, and eternal 
soul as an ontological entity and, on the other, have the trichotom- 
ous soul as a psychological and ethical concept. 

Professor Cotton brings out this distinction for Royce when he 
lists “‘the formal conditions of selfhood’’ (289) which constitute the 
self’s mere possibility. These formal conditions include continuity 
in time and the fact of privacy, and are on the ontological side. 
When one says true selfhood is achieved by loyalty, he is talking 
about a psychological and an ethical matter. Such “selfhood” 
would seem quite impossible without an ontological base. 

Though Royce may treat “self” and “selfhood” as ethical 
terms, the metaphysical question still needs to be considered. 
Individuality may indeed depend on uniqueness and differences 
in internal meaning, but is there not also ontological otherness? 
But to suggest that the principle of individuation is metaphysical 
separateness, even isolation, would make Royce into a pluralist; 
and this he cannot become. The view of the self as a responsible 
character with loyalty and purpose helps preserve Royce’s 
Absolutism. The primary nature of the finite human self is ethical 
because individuality is something that is achieved through a 
conscious life plan, not something metaphysically given or 
ontologically irreducible. 


NOTES 


1Royce on the Human Self (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954). Throughout the pre- 
sent discussion paranthesized numbers will be used to refer to the pages of this work, even when 
Royce himeslf is quoted, for many of Professor Cotton’s references are to unpublished writings 
of Royce. 

2James Ward, Psychological Principles (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1933), p. 17. 
See also Werkmeister, The Basis and Structure of Knowledge (New York, Harpers, 1948), p. 4. 

3A worthwhile comparison with C. S. Peirce’s view may be made by consulting T. A. Goudge’s 
article, ‘““The Views of Charles Peirce on the Given in Experience,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. 32, No. 20 (Sept. 26, 1935), pp. 533-544. 

‘See pp. 44 f. of the book under discussion for a description of the content. 

5Cf. C. A. Strong’s statement: “The self is not only the true but the sole datum.”’ Origin of 
Consciousness (London, Macmillan, 1918, 1920), p. 105. 
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*Professor Cotton quotes this from an unpublished manuscript: ‘““Gommon sense transcends 
the given blindly; special science transcends the given systematically; philosophy transcends the 
given critically and reflectively. But all alike use the given, depend on it, and are in so far empir- 
ical. And all alike transcend the humanly given, go beyond it, and are in so far relatively 
metempirical.” pp. 21 f. 


7Berkeley once wrote: ““To say the mind exists without thinking is a contradiction, nonsense, 
nothing.” Fraser, ed., Works, Vol. 1, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1901), p. 34. 


8Cf. her Persistent Problems of Philosophy (New York, Macmillan, 1912), pp. 417-456. 


QUEST 


By Joun A. VAIL 


I built my palace by the sea, 

A spacious thing with double dome; 

I left it there and went away, 

“Some day,” I said, “I’ll come back home.” 
At school I left some things undone, 

Left them like the beach and play; 

Some thoughts unsaid and books unread, 
And always thought, “‘Another day!”’ 


The palace wasn’t there at all, 

No rooms, no dome, no wall; 

Just beach with shell and wrinkled sand, 
And one strange plover’s questing call. 




















G. W. Curtis: 


Practical Transcendentalist 
BY 


EDWARD H. MADDEN 





+ LIFE and writings of George 
William Curtis (1824-1892) are rich and almost untouched sour- 
ces of material for students of American philosophical, literary, 
and political history. Curtis, in his youth and after, was closely 
associated with the transcendental philosophers, particularly with 
R. W. Emerson and George Ripley at Brook Farm, and with 
their philosophical and literary opponents as well. In his own 
day critics considered him a first-rate creative writer, and the 
public eagerly read his travel books, satires, and romances. Later 
he shifted into journalism, where a great flair for the familiar 
essay became apparent in his Easy-Chair column in Harper’s 
Monthly. He was an editor of Putnam’s Monthly during its short 
career and was political editor of Harper's Weekly, which, at the 
same time, carried the cartoons of Thomas Nast. From 1855 to 
1875 he was also in great demand (together with Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips, Bayard Taylor, et a/) as a lecturer in the 
Lyceum. Harper’s and the lecture platform became his weapons 
in numerous reform campaigns: the abolition of slavery, women’s 
suffrage, reformed penology, and, most important in his later 
years, civil service reform or, for Curtis, more fundamentally, 
the abolition of machine-type politics. Curtis was influential in 
Republican party circles on the local, state, and national levels. 
Politically he is most important as the leader, together with Carl 
Schurz and E. L. Godkin, of the Liberal Republicans or 
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the Mugwumps, who were instrumental in the defeat of the 
Republican candidate James G. Blaine in the election of 1894.? 

Through all his political and literary activities, Curtis ex- 
hibited—with amazing consistency, I think—certain fundamental 
commitments which he had gained in his youth while at Brook 
Farm and Concord. His philosophy made a genuine difference 
in his life, as few philosophies do nowadays, illuminating his life 
with consistency and moral dignity. Curtis, above all else, was a 
practical transcendentalist. ‘““The transcendental or spiritual 
philosophy has been strenuously questioned and assailed. But the 
life and character it fostered are its sufficient vindication.’’* 

Of all the transcendental philosophers Curtis was most closely 
associated with Emerson and Ripley. Burrill Curtis, George’s 
older brother, recalled their first meeting with Emerson when he 
read his address on the ‘‘Oversoul’’ at their school in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1835, and the spell he cast over them: “He 
seemed to speak as an inhabitant of heaven, and with the inspira- 
tion and authority of a prophet.”* The boys heard Emerson 
lecture frequently and, on what was a great day for them, met 
him personally. 

In 1842, the brothers went to Brook Farm as boarders (not 
members of the Community), studied in the Community school, 
and picnicked and masqueraded with the wonderfully motley 
crowd of philosophers, farmers, and mechanics—who were 
“thrown into convulsions of laughter at the sight of G. W. C. 
dressed as Fanny Elssler, making courtesies and pirouetting down 
the path.”’® He learned a good deal of music, literature, and 
philosophy from Ripley, the founder of Brook Farm, from Sophia 
Ripley, George Bradford, John Dwight, and Charles Dana, and 
listened, sometimes attentively and sometimes not, to the non- 
resident philosophers, Theodore Parker, Frederick Henry Hedge, 
Margaret Fuller, and Emerson, who were always drifting in and 
out of Brook Farm. Emerson, again, fascinated the impressionable 


young man above all others. 
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The Curtises did not return to Brook Farm after its turn to 
Fourierism, a brand of socialism prominent in the United States 
in the 1840’s, but went instead to Concord, 1844, to labor half 
days at farming and continue their studies and play at will, the 
ideal they kept from Brook Farm days. During their second season 
in Concord, they stayed on a farm near Walden Pond; they had 
one room and lived most primitively, studying sometimes and 
spending many afternoons boating or roaming the woods. George 
renewed his acquaintance with Emerson, “meeting him some- 
times on musical evenings at the Hoars, sometimes at his own home 
where Curtis went to talk or to borrow books.’’*® He also struck 
up a Close friendship with Nathaniel Hawthorne, whom he had 
met earlier at Brook Farm and who was at this time living in the 
Old Manse in Concord. Curtis also met Bronson Alcott, Ellery 
Channing, and Henry Thoreau at the little noted Monday 
Evening Club which met for a while in Emerson’s study. In a 
passage which exhibits a literary genius that only sometimes shows 
through in his later writing, Curtis describes the first meeting of 
the Club. 


I went, the first Monday evening, very much as Ixion 
may have gone to his banquet. The philosophers sat 
dignified and erect. There was a constrained but very 
amiable silence, which had the impertinence of a tacit 
inquiry, seeming to ask, “Who will now proceed to say 
the finest thing that has even been said?” It was quite 
involuntary and unavoidable, for the members lacked 
that fluent social genius without which a club is im- 
possible. I vaguely remember that the Orphic Alcott 
invaded the Sahara of silence with a solemn“ saying,” 
to which, after due pause, the honorable member for 
Blackberry Pastures [Thoreau] responded by some 
keen and graphic observation—while the Olympian 
host [Emerson], anxious that so much good material 
should be spun into something, beamed smiling en- 
couragement upon all parties. But the conversation 
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became more and more staccato. Miles Coverdale 
[Hawthorne], a statue of night and silence, sat, a little 
removed, under a portrait of Dante, gazing imperturb- 
ably upon the group; and as he sat in the shadow, his 
dark eyes and hair and suit of sables made him, in that 
society, the black thread of mystery which he weaved 
into his stories, while the shifting presence of the Brook 
Farmer [Bradford] played like heat-lightning around 
the room.’ 


Probably no other youth in Curtis’ generation had such rich 
opportunity for philosophical and literary education. The in- 
fluence, however, was quite uneven. He listened to Orphic 
Alcott’s “‘sayings” with an incredulous smile and spoke of them 
with an irreverent laugh. The influence of Emerson, on the other 
hand, was extensive; at any rate, Curtis himself and his early 
biographers emphasize his influence to the exclusion of the other 
transcendentalists. And a recent commentator has found versions 
of many Emersonian doctrines and themes written by Curtis to 
Isaac Hecker and others® during his early years: e.g., the import- 
ance of the scholar, compensation, the spirituality of nature, self- 
reliance, and “‘individualism.’’ However, Curtis’ discussions 
reflect a youthful and uncritical acceptance of the ideas, and do 
not indicate any profound awareness of the difficulties of Trans- 
cendentalism or the technical philosophical problems involved. 
(For that matter, few of the transcendentalists showed such 
awareness; they even misappropriated Kant’s use of “trans- 
cendental’’! Nevertheless, they served a crucial role in not being 


“technical” philosophers. ) 

Ripley’s influence on Curtis, during the Brook Farm days and 
after, apparently was not great; and it is true that Curtis explicitly 
rejected some of Ripley’s fundamental ideas on the nature of society 
and reform. Nevertheless, in a roundabout way, as we shall 
see, Curtis eventually followed the example of the Ripley-Parker 
brand of transcendentalism even though he never acknowledged it. 
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Ripley’s rationale of Brook Farm, even before its Fourieristic 
phase, was based on the necessity of organized, social reform. The 
way society is organized, he thought, stifles the realization of 
man’s intuitive power and self-reliance. It is necessary to create 
a social and intellectual climate in which self-realization would 
be truly possible. ““Thus, while Emerson retired to Parnassus, 
Ripley was forced to wade into the mire of social reform.’ And 
Brook Farm, it must be remembered, was not an end-in-itself 
for Ripley, but a symbol and a pattern for the over-all reform 
of society. Curtis, however, while he was at Brook Farm and 
later, firmly believed that the transcendental doctrines of self- 
reliance and the perfectibility of the soul committed one to a 
negative position on organized social reform. Political agitation 
and social manipulation, he felt, could attain nothing significant; 
the only effective reform is regeneration of the individual heart and 
soul. Furthermore, one ought not to interfere in God’s work, 
trying to bring about or hasten the appearance of something 
which may not be in his plan at all or which is meant to appear 
gradually. ““Reform,” he wrote, “becomes at last a practical 
atheism and, so far as organized, loses souls . . . and the wise man 
lends himself to no organization.”” And, in a jocular fashion 
he wrote, ‘““Reform is organized distrust. It says to the universe 
fresh from God’s hands, ‘You are a miserable business; lo! I will 
make you fairer!’ and so deputes some Fourier or Robert Owen to 
improve the bungling work of the creator.”! Curtis, moreover, 
with youthful enthusiasm denied simply and naively that there is 
any social basis of evil! “‘As Fourier seems to me to have postponed 
his life, in finding out how to live, so I often felt it was with 
Mr. Ripley. Besides, I feel that our evils are entirely individual, 
not social. What is society but the shadow of the single men 
behind it.” 

However, less than ten years later Curtis had dedicated himself 
to numerous important and fundamental organized reforms—the 
abolition of slavery, increase of women’s rights, rehabilitative 
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penology, and the securement and extension of civil service. 
Curtis had realized that it is cold comfort for a slave to know that 
his future will be secure when his master’s heart is regenerated. 
And even though God is directing things, might not the efforts 
of man be instruments of His action? Seen in this light, organized 
reform no longer was a practical atheism. 

The cause of his shift in attitude and action is complex; partly 
it was his own intensely practical temperament, but largely also 
it was the influence of the Francis Shaw family whose daughter, 
Anna, Curtis had married.!2 The Shaws commanded his admira- 
tion and inspired his love, so that their aims and ideals became 
his own or, where they coincided with his own, strengthened and 
stimulated them. The Shaws were strong antislavery people, 
and they transferred their moral enthusiasm to Curtis, who 
became one of the most influential and levelheaded of the aboli- 
tionists. However, like William Loyd Garrison, the Shaws could 
not say “This one thing I do,”’ but they were attracted by every 
important, fundamental reform. Thus, Curtis, in sharp contrast 
with his earlier views, came to accept the necessity of organized, 
social reform in principle. The Shaws, in turn, reflected the 
influence and ardor of Theodore Parker, whose church they 
had attended in West Roxbury, Massachusetts. So, although he 
never explicitly acknowledged it, Curtis eventually followed the 
example of the Ripley-Parker brand of transcendentalism, which 
was more activistic and socially oriented than certain other 
variations. The true symbol of Curtis’ transcendentalism is Brook 
Farm, not Walden Pond. 

The most impressive thing about Curtis’ transcendentalism, 
however, is not his attitude toward reform, but the way in which 
this philosophy illuminated and ordered his life. His transcendental 
tenets were not only answers to speculative questions but prin- 
ciples which imbued his behavior with purpose and his life with 
moral radiance. Curtis was not a professional or technical philo- 
sopher, but a philosopher in the sense of having a consciously 
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coherent way of life, a philosophy of not about, life, which pro- 
fessional philosophers are as unlikely to have as the next person. 
Many philosophers regret this state of affairs and say that they 
will be done with metaethics and artificial epistemological pro- 
blems and address themselves instead to moral philosophy and 
metaphysical problems in which man’s being and destiny intim- 
ately implicate him. However, one resolves this argument, the 
sad fact remains that the consideration of normative and existential 
questions themselves infrequently carry over into the philosopher’s 
life and behavior; it is the spirit, heart, or motivation which 
accompanies it that makes the difference. Some philosophies, 
perhaps, carry their own motivation more than others—a view 
which is itself one of the tenets of transcendentalism and the 
conscience doctrine in most of its forms—but, nevertheless, these 
philosophies, like any others, can be accepted and yet remain 
inoperative in a pervasive way in a person’s life. 

Curtis’ life well illustrates the progression from verbal accept- 
ance of principles to making them a part of one’s life. As a youth 
at Brook Farm and Concord, he phrased transcendental beliefs 
in attractive literary garb: 


Men are like the ocean, each crop is necessary to each, 
but the single drop is perfect and represents the whole.— 
Every soul is necessary to my soul, but mine is not ripe 
and matured till it has naturally separated from every 
other and stands cool and alone. 

Nature continually reminds me that she is only that 
graceful aspect which He assumes because my eyes 
cannot suffer his pure glory.1* 


But these beliefs were accepted, in part, because of the brilliance 
of Mr. Emerson, introcepted from the transcendental society in 
which Curtis lived, but not as yet bone-deep in his own con- 
sciousness. After leaving Concord he toured Europe and the East 
extensively with Burrill and, on returning home, wrote two travel 
books, Nile Notes of a Howadji and The Howadji in Syria, which 
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reflected the witchery ad fascination of the East—‘‘as warm as 
Eastern draperies and as bright as Khadra’s smile’”—to which 
Curtis had given himself. Transcendental tenets really seemed 
vague and quite far off. Not that they were renounced or even 
ignored—all this would be too strong—but they were simply not 
noticed. ‘Conscience,’ Curtis wrote, “lulled all the way from 
Sicily in the soft rocking lap of the Mediterranean, falls quite 
asleep at Cairo, and you take your chances with the other 
flowers.”’!4 But after he felt the influence of the Shaws, and so 
caught the fire of Parker’s transcendentalism, transcendental 
principles became his own, a philosophy of, not about, life, a set of 
principles that now imbued his life with direction and meaning. 

He applied these principles rigorously in his politics, as well 
as in his private life, and the results, as one might expect, were 
not infrequently painful. The most painful of all occurred in the 
Blaine-Cleveland canvass of 1884. Curtis had been a delegate to 
the Republican Convention which nominated James G. Blaine 
for President. For Curtis, however, Blaine represented a wrong- 
headed position on civil service reform and machine politics—an 
element in the Republican Party he had opposed, both nationally 
and in New York, for many years. He finished his duties as a 
delegate; but, after much soul-searching, he turned his political 
influence, and Harper's, to the aid of Grover Cleveland. Curtis, 
together with Schurz and Godkin, led the defection of “Liberal 
Republicans.” Curtis was wrathfully accused of bad faith, even 
by his friends, for taking part in a convention and then refusing 
to accept its candidate. Curtis’ answer, like Thoreau’s, was simple 
and straightforward: a majority does not legislate the right and 
“cannot morally or honorably bind a participant inany consultation 
to support its action if he morally disapproves of it.”’ Further, ““The 
fact that he [a delegate] is there to prevent such action is certainly 
not a reason for him to support it if taken, because that conclusi- 


on would make the man who actively endeavors to prevent it more 
bound by it than one who stays at home and takes no part.” 
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In his later years Curtis wrote the following lines about James 
Russell Lowell and political independence: “‘When he would 
know his duty, Lowell turned within, not without. He listened, 
not for the roar of the majority in the street, but for the still smail 
voice in his own breast. For, while the method of republican 
government is party, its basis is individual conscience and common 
sense. This entire political independence Lowell always illus- 
trated.’’® Curtis was faithful to this same Emersonian, ultimately 
Protestant, standard; but the trials of his fidelity were more 
severe, intimate, and lasting than those of Lowell or of Emerson 
himself for that matter. Curtis’ unfailing good humor and his 
satisfaction in doing what he believed right, however, helped him 
through his difficult times. 

Curtis’ friendship with Nathaniel Hawthorne is interesting 
because Hawthorne was practically the only significant counter- 
transcendentalist with whom Curtis was acquainted in his early 
life. Curtis certainly admired Hawthorne as a man and was 
thoroughly appreciative of his literary ability; but whether or not 
he was influenced by him in any fundamental way is difficult to 
determine. 

Edward Cary, official biographer of Curtis, says somewhat 
darkly and mysteriously that perhaps Hawthorne’s remote and 
slightly cynical attitude helped maintain the youth’s “sanity of 
spirit” in his stimulating but not entirely wholesome association 
with the transcendentalists! Cary does not amplify the allusion, 
and I am not interested in whether or not his portraiture of 
Hawthrone or the transcendentalists is accurate; the sufficient 
answer to it, in any case, is that remoteness in practical matters 
became the one thing that Curtis could not tolerate, even from a 
friend. In fact, Curtis later expressed disappointment and dis- 
gruntlement over what he took to be Hawthorne’s remote and 
slightly cynical attitude toward the Civil War. 

According to a recent commentator,!? Curtis received from 
Hawthorne—the man rather than the author—“‘a genial sympathy 
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with human feeling’”’ which was lacking in Emerson. This state- 
ment, considered as one about personalities, is probably true; 
at least Emerson was not a warm person and himself wished he 
were a warmer one. Nevertheless, Emerson expressed an attitude 
toward sympathy which I do not find Curtis, in his life or his 
work, denying or contravening. Emerson believed that only God 
is self-dependent, but “man is powerful only by the multitude of 
his affinities.’’ Certainly, he wrote, sympathy and affection are 
deep and significant urges of man, but, still, sympathy and fellow- 
feeling must not be allowed to degenerate into tolerance of any- 
thing, into mere animal good nature and gossipy comradeship."® 
In short, one should have sympathy for what is worthy of it. 

However one finally interprets Hawthorne’s influence on 
Curtis—and the best opinion, I think, is that it was simply the 
stimulation naturally arising from association with an original 
mind!*—there can be no doubt that they were poles apart in their 
religious beliefs. In many places Hawthorne indicates his alle- 
giance to historical Christianity, specifically Protestantism, and his 
antagonism to Emerson’s atemporal, Neoplatonic religion and 
to his claim that Christianity dwells with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus. Hawthorne, ¢.g., in his “Celestial 
Railroad,” characterized transcendentalism as German gibberish 
and a pitfall, together with other evil tendencies, on the pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City—a pitfall as great, in its own way, as Pope 
and Pagan ever were! Curtis, however, was unimpressed by this 
contemporary John Bunyan and throughout his life professed the 
transcendental view of religion. 


It is needless to say that he was not a sectarian, and that 
there was no taint in his mind of that narrowness and 
bigotry which are the peril of a belief rejecting much 
of what is most generally accepted. His creed remained 
that expressed in the simple statement written to his 
brother in early manhood . . . “I believe in God, who is 
love, that all men are brothers, and that the only 
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essential duty of every man is to be honest, by which I 
understand his absolute following of his conscience 
when duly enlightened. I do not believe that God is 
anxious that men should believe this or that theory of 
the Godhead, or of the divine government but that they 
should live purely, justly and lovingly.’’?° 


He refused to accept historical fact as the basis of religion—which 
purports to be, and must be, universal. This basis can only come 
from the fragment of the divine within everyone, which, if 
honestly consulted, reveals universal truth. Curtis was never 
sufficiently critical of this view nor aware of its dangers when 
applied to moral philosophy, but he firmly believed in it; and the 
results, in his case at any rate, were admirable. 


NOTES 


1Cf. Edward Cary, George William Curtis (Boston, 1894); John White Chadwick, George William 
Curtis (New York, 1893); William Gordon Milne, George William Curtis and the Genteel Tradition 
(Harvard College Archives, 1951). 

*Cf. John D. Hicks, The American Nation (Boston, 1949), pp. 201, 203; also pp. 44, 45, 52, 91; 
Cary, op. cit., Ch. XXI. 

8George William Curtis, Easy-Chair, Harper’s Monthly (August, 1876), p. 53. 

‘Cary, op. cit., p. 17. 

5]bid., p. 21. 

*Milne, of. cit., p. 46. 

"Cary, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

*Milne, op. cit,. pp. 34, 35, 42, 52. 

°Cf. Charles Robert Crowe, George Ripley, Transcendentalist and Utopian Socialist (Brown 
University Library, Providence, 1955), pp. 134, 89, 102. 

1°Milne, op. cit., p. 35; Cary, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

1G. W. Curtis to John S. Dwight, March 3, 1844, in Early Letters of George Wm. Curtis to John 
S. Dwight, G. W. Cooke, ed. (New York, Harpers, 1898), p. 154. Quoted by Crowe, op. cit., 
p- 306. 

12Chadwick, op. cit., p. 47; Cary, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 

139See Milne, op. cit., pp. 35, 42. 

14Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

18Cary, op. cit., p. 291. 

16 Tbid., p. 314. 

17Milne, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

18 The Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, Centenary Edition, Vol. VII, p. 348; p. 13. 

Milne, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

2°Cary, op. cit., p. 334. 














The Philosopher As Reformer 


BY 


ARHTUR W. MUNK 





Sone THINKERS have given a negative 
answer to the question which is before us: Can the philosopher, as 
a philosopher, be a reformer? One remembers those mystical 
thinkers who conceive philosophy wholly in terms of the con- 
templation of the timeless Absolute. There have also been those 
who have insisted that the sole function of philosophy is the 
attempt to understand the universe. Nor can we forget our con- 
temporary empiricists and analysts who seem to lose themselves 
so completely in the analysis of scientific concepts and the attempt 
to reduce them to mathematical symbols that little real evidence 
of social concern remains. 

Yet the question under consideration is so vital that it cannot 
be dismissed without profoundly disturbing the philosophical 
conscience. Whatever may have been true in other ages, today no 
philosopher in his right mind can sit serenly in his ivory tower 
undisturbed by what goes on in the swift-moving world about him. 
We shall consider the problem before us in a threefold manner: 
in the light of the nature of philosophy; in the light of the long 
history of philosophy; and, finally, in the light of philosophy’s 
role in the present world crisis. 

I. In spite of what some people may think, it still remains true 
that metaphysics—the quest for a reasonable answer to the riddle 
of existence—constitutes the very heart and soul of the philo- 
sophical enterprise. Elsewhere I have tried to defend this thesis 
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at some length;! here I have time only to state it categorically. 

Although some metaphysicians have been speculative in a 
vague, detached sense, most of them have had a healthy respect 
for the facts in terms of synoptic method; that is, they have tried 
to look at all the significant facts in their “‘togetherness.”’? More- 
over, most metaphysicians would grant that among the facts 
with which the synoptic method must reckon, there are those 
which constitute the basis of ethics and axiology, namely, the 
moral nature of man and the nature of values, especially the 
moral ideal. Whatever other criticism one may make of Kant and 
other formalists, their emphasis on the uniqueness and irreducible 
character of the sense of oughtness still remains. Similarly, all 
attempts to reduce the moral ideal to mere feeling have failed: it 
stubbornly refuses to submit to such authoritarian violence. 
The ideal of the Good—which Platonists have always regarded as 
the highest governing norm—strangely enough still beckons and 
torments those very thinkers who seek to rob it of whatever 
authority it may possess. 

At what, then, am I driving? What is the meaning of all this? 
If what has been said is granted, it simply means that philosophy 
by its very nature—in its endeavors to fathom the mystery of 
existence—must take into consideration the facts of moral experi- 
ence; and in so doing it lays the foundations of the philosophical 
concern for social reform. In other words, if the ought is a vital part 
of the is, then it follows that the philosopher cannot be satisfied 
with the status quo, with the present state of the social order, but 
must also concern himself with what ought to be and what might 
be. Again, the critical reason drives him to protest against the 
mores insofar as they stifle rather than serve to release the creative 
potentialities of the human spirit; and behind this protest, if he 
reflects on its deeper meaning, he will find a moral principle as the 
inevitable presupposition. Thus, ethics and axiology, together 
with social and political philosophy, have always been important 


aspects of the total philosophical endeavor. 
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II. What has been said can be greatly strengthened by an 
appeal to the long history of philosophy. Even among some of the 
pre-Socratics, one finds evidence of a real social interest. To take 
only two examples: the aristocratic Pythagoreans were known for 
their humanitarianism and their schemes for social reconstruction: 
while Empedocles seems to have been at once something of a 
pacifist and a champion of democracy.* 

This zeal for social reform comes to a white heat in Socrates and 
Plato. It is clearly evident in the former’s discussions with the 
Sophists and has found classic expression in the Apology. In short, 
Socrates saw a civilization in decay because its foundations were 
rotten, and he earnestly sought to remedy the situation—which, in 
fact, cost him his life and made him a martyr. Greatest of all, as 
far as posterity is concerned, he imparted this passion to Plato, 
his capable disciple, whom Demos rightly characterizes as 
“essentially a prophet, fervent and crusading.”’* This is evidenced 
not only in his well-known utopia, The Republic, but also by his 
willingness at extreme personal risk to attempt the realization 
of his dream in Syracuse.® 

Although considerably more conservative than either Socrates 
or Plato, Aristotle reveals something of the same spirit. Among 
other things, this brilliant trinity of Greek thinkers made at least 
three timeless contributions to the theory of social reform: first, in 
their insistence that the state is not an end in itself but exists to 
provide the conditions for the good life; second, in their conviction 
that rulers should be chosen from the wise and capable; and third, 
in their emphasis on education for citizenship in terms of the 
development of the whole man.® Nor can we forget that the great 
political systems of our times—communism, democracy, and 
fascism—show in one way or another evidences of the influence 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

Perhaps even more impressive, especially from the standpoint of 
the contemporary scene, is the universalism and cosmopolitan 
spirit of the Stoics. We all know that Zeno, like Plato, also wrote 
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a utopia entitled the Republic; but, whereas Plato chose the Greek 
city-state for his model, the Father of Stoicism, in good twentieth- 
century fashion, chose nothing less than the world.’ We also 
know that Epictetus taught that men should regard themselves 
as world citizens.® 

Nor were the thinkers of the Middle Ages so altogether 
enthralled by the iron hand of an authoritarian Church or so 
engrossed in the subtleties of theology as to be socially barren. 
Maritain has given us glimpses of genuine social concern in 
depicting the profound humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
deeply rooted as it undoubtedly is in the best in both the Hebrew- 
Christian and the Greek traditions.® Again, St. Thomas’ view of 
a just war has had considerable influence down the ages.'® In 
fact, some modern students of the Angelic Doctor believe that on 
the basis which he laid down no modern war can be justified. 

Finally, much as the philosopher may lament its corruption, 
he cannot but admire the ideal which served as the basis of 
medieval social thought and practice at its best, that is, the 
splendid ideal of Christendom towering above the petty feudal 
princes. 

When one reaches modern philosophy, there can be little doubt 
as to the predominance of the social interest. Suffice it to mention 
only a few well-known examples: Berkeley’s efforts to build a 
college for educating both whites and Indians, which, if realized, 
might have had far-reaching effects; Locke and Mill as zealous 
champions of democracy; and Kant’s little book, Perpetual Peace, 
which advocated many practical measures for the abolition of 
war. Neither can the world soon forget Marx’s prophetic protest: 
‘Philosophers have done nothing more than interpret the world 
in various ways: our business is to change it.” Finally, as far as the 
contemporary picture is concerned, one need only mention such 
names as Bergson, Brightman and other personalists, Croce, 
Dewey, Radhakrishnan, and Russell, together with the current 
discussion of ethics, axiology, and social philosophy. 
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In short, although this summary is both brief and inadequate, 
it serves its purpose in making one important fact clear: it vindi- 
cates those philosophers who feel impelled to be reformers also. 
Indeed, philosophers as a rule have not been known for their 
social complacency. ‘Together with the Prophets of all faiths—and 
often, as a matter of fact, sounding strangely like them—they 
must be reckoned as important agents of social change; and they 
should be proud rather than ashamed of this significant role. 
This leads us then to the third and final point. 

III. Important as it undoubtedly is to view our problem in the 
light of the history of philosophy, it is impossible to let the matter 
rest there. If we are to be genuinely realistic and socially aware, 
we must also consider it in its relation to the threatening world 
crisis. We are, of course, all painfully aware of the fact that today 
mankind is sitting on top of a volcano which may erupt in spite 
of all that our superficial optimists—whistling to keep up their 
courage—may Say to reassure us. Cursed with its nuclear weapons, 
mankind for the first time has sufficient power in its puny hands 
actually to annihilate itself in an insane moment when passion has 
dethroned reason. 

The philosophic conscience, therefore, is troubled anew by 
these questions: Does philosophy have a healing word to speak 
to our tragic times? Does it have a unique role to play and a 
contribution to make? I am thoroughly convinced that it does 
and that the failure to rise to the occasion will only serve to 
discredit it in the minds of men as something wholly detached 
from life and, therefore, of little consequence. 

I suppose that all of us will agree that, above all else, philo- 
sophy is an appeal to reason. Reason itself has at least two 
fundamental aspects. The first is the critical and analytical aspect. 
By virtue of this capacity, the modern philosopher will not allow 
himself to be swept off his feet by the popular hysteria inspired 


by narrow nationalism and blind militarism; but, ever conscious 


of the deeper issues and causes, he will resist this hysteria to the 
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uttermost by an appeal to the facts. Thus the more philosophical 
among the Greeks opposed with all their might the mad suicidal 
wars between the jealous Greek states—which at last ruined 
Greece, making it an easy prey, first, to the Macedonian and, 
later, to the Roman conqueror. 

Nor can the philosopher be unaware of the fact that today 
“Greece” is the world. In other words, so vast has been our 
technological development that today all the world’s races, 
civilizations, nations, cultures, tribes are closer to each other 
than the most distant city-state to the rest of Greece in Plato’s 
day. Hence, a brush fire, however small and seemingly insignific- 
ant, in the most remote corners, can easily become a global war, 
transforming the planet into a flaming inferno almost overnight. 

It is nothing short of imperative, then, that, in a time such as 
this, when the nations are ever drifting nearer to the place of no 
return, the philosopher join his voice with other courageous 
voices in rational protest. This means the willingness to criticize 
the policy of his own country when the occasion demands. For, 
in truth, our own foreign policy as well as that of other nations— 
instead of being based on rational principles and a healthy regard 
for facts—is largely inspired by a primitive nationalism and 
tribalism hopelessly obsolete in a world that is desperately striving 
for unity. 

As critic and analyst the philosopher—with the wider perspect- 
ive which his particular discipline demands—is also under obliga- 
tion to join the historian, the political scientist, the sociologist, 
and the statesman in an effort to discover the causes and the 
cure of man’s age-old malady.!! As long as these basic causes 
exist and little is done to remove them, the drift to unparalleled 
disaster will continue. Among other things, the philosopher 
might even be so bold as to suggest to those responsible for our 
foreign policy that they spend more time in really thinking it 
through. 

This leads me to the second aspect, namely, reason’s creative 
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and constructive capacity. Reason is undoubtedly the most 
universal principle known to man. Once the appeal is made to 
this supreme Arbiter, the parties concerned will find themselves 
carried farther and farther away from narrow nationalism and 
tribalism. With the ancient Stoics they may actually see themselves 
as citizens of the world. Thus, as a guide to effective action, reason 
stresses not the differences which divide nations and produce 
strife—though it does not ignore them—but the things which 
they have in common. In fact, from the standpoint of reason, 
even the United States and the Soviet Union have more things 
in common than appears on the surface. 

Moreover, to meet the demands of the situation, reason, as 
the world’s great Arbiter, will busy itself at the council table with 
the hope of finding the means of rational compromise. The basic 
trouble with both the Eastern and Western policies has been their 
irrational rigidity. The sooner the belligerents on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain become fully aware of the fact that they are 
really in the same boat, that this frail boat is headed for rocks, 
and that rational compromise, through the United Nations and 
otherwise, offers the only hope, the better for the world. Some- 
where in my reading I came across an old Oriental proverb 
which reads something like this: “From every difficulty, there is 
a secret path.”’ It is the business of reason to find this path and to 
convince the nations that they must walk in it. 

In conclusion, then, and by way of summary, it may be well 
to call to mind once more certain fundamental facts. First, it 
seems as though philosophy, by its very nature, involves the 
endeavor to change as well as to understand the world. Second, 
this thesis is sustained in the light of the long history of philosophy. 
Third, the philosophical venture, by virtue of the fact that it 
involves the use of reason in the highest and most inclusive sense, 
has a special responsibility in the present world crisis. This does 
not mean that the philosopher must become a cheap propa- 


gandist—alas, the world is cursed with too many already—but 
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it does mean that, inspired by the examples of his great prede- 
cessors, he must hold up a standard in this time of unparalleled 
danger and hysteria—a standard, under which sane men can 
gather and do the creative work that may yet heal the world’s 
deadly wound. 


NOTES 


1*A Defense of the Metaphysical Quest,” Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 
(January, 1956), pp. 31-36. 

*The phrase is borrowed from Alfred North Whitehead. He uses it frequently in his Process 
and Reality (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1929). See, for example, pp. 288-89. 

3See Frederick Mayer, A History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (New York, American Book 
Company, 1950), pp. 55, 60. 

‘Raphael Demos, The Philosophy of Plato (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), p. xi. 

5Mayer, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

®For excellent summaries of the social theories of Plato and Aristotle, see Charles A. Ellwood, 
A History of Social Philosophy (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938), pp. 22-33, 49-57; for their 
educational views see James Mulhern, A History of Education (New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1946), p. 154 ff. 
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A SCHILLER HOLOGRAPH 





Wires. in 1903, William James read, 
“with almost absurd pleasure,”! an essay entitled ‘Existence, 
Meaning, and Reality in Locke’s Essay and in Present Episte- 
mology,’ he wrote to the author, A. W. Moore, urging him to 
send a copy to F. C. S. Schiller at Oxford. The young pragmatist 
complied, inscribing simply on the title page, ““With regards of 
the Writer.” This quarto pamphlet, a reprint from Volume Three 
of the Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 
edited by John Dewey, is now in the Hoose Library, School of 
Philosophy, the University of Southern California, having been 
included in a group of books and documents presented to the 
Library by Schiller after he became Visiting Professor of Philo- 
sophy here in 1926. The paper wrapper carries his signature, 
*“C. Schiller.” There is, throughout, much underlining in blue 
pencil; and tipped-in is a three-page holograph appreciation by 
the recipient. The “letter” has not been folded for insertion into 
an envelope, and is unsigned; it may, of course, be a copy of a 
letter actually sent to Moore. The pamphlet and its manuscript 
relic of the philosophical wars of a half century ago, here tran- 
scribed, remained, “‘little-used,”’ in the Reading Room of Hoose 
Library until noticed by Donald F. Morey, of New York City, 
in the summer of 1958. 


“ALetter of William James to John Dewey, quoted in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought 
and Character of William James (Boston, 1935), II, 519. 
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C.C.C. Oxford 


25/3/03 


Dear Mr Moore, 


Many thanks for yours of the 9th & 
your paper, with which I am perfectly delighted. I think 
it is tremendously good & propose to do all I can to get 
it properly noticed. I will offer Stout a rev. in Mind & 
make him read it. He will be greatly interested, as he too 
has been criticizing Bradley’s Theory of Judgment 
recently (in Arist. Soc. Proc—but I don’t know whether 
it is published yet), very much along your lines, but in 
his subtle way & without going so far. Also I think I can 
get you rev‘ by either Marett or Sturt in the Oxf. Mag. 
And when I write to James shortly, I shall draw his 
attention to it. It is true that J. is not so much interested 
in Logic as in Metaph’, but then it was long the fashion 
to say that he was merely a brilliant writer on psychology 
who w? never do anything systematic, merely because 
he threw out hints of novelties which his critics were too 
stupid to understand. But after all it was as long ago as 
1879 that he proclaimed that conceptions were merely 
teleological instruments. And I shall be much surprised 
if his metaphysic of ““Tychism” wh. he is now lecturing 
on at Harvard does not teach conventional philosophers 
for the Ist time what is the real meaning of the “‘infinity” 
they have so long & so thoughtlessly extolled. Again was 
it not J. who pointed out that the actual method of past 
& especially of English philosophers was essentially 
pragmatist, as you have with regard to Locke yourself 
shown. (I fancy it c4 be done too with Berkeley) And I 
am disposed to think that the most deepseated psycho- 
logical difference between philosophers is that wh. comes 
out in their respective attitude towards the distinction 
between ‘knowledge about’ & acquaintance with. The 
“knowledge-about” people, from Plato downwards, are 
born intellectualists & will not regard as intelligible or 
real anything they merely experience. They have 
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excelled as systematists but their systems have invariably 
ended in vanity. The “acquaintance-with” people (from 
Aristotle) have plunged into sensationalism, stumbled 
over concepts, contradicted themselves &c &c but 
withal have been the more really suggestive. What they 
have hitherto lacked has been a voluntarist conception 
of the experience-process & a grasp of its active char- 
acter. I am confident that this will be the place at wh. 
the dividing line will be drawn when the matter is fully 
thought & people are forced to give their present incon- 
sistencies. The old men of course will all come down on 
the wrong side of the fence, with the possible exception 
of Ward, but we shall win the young men. You see that 
I am quite as enthusiastic as you are about the future 
of Pragmatism. It is the biggest thing in philosophy since 
Descartes, & we sh* certainly cooperate, as it is much 
too big for any one to work out alone in all its applica- 
tions. It is a pity that Chicago & Oxford are as you 
say 4000 miles apart as it w® be an excellent thing to 
talk things over a bit 

I am very glad to hear Dewey is bringing out a vol. of 
essays, & here again shall be happy to offer any services 
as a reviewer. I am doing something of the same sort 
myself to appear in Oct, composed chiefly of articles 
which have already appeared in Mind &c. But there 
will be included several art® which have not yet come 
out but will do so e.g. in the July No’ of Mind & the 
Int. Journ. of Eth. & possibly others. We must keep on 
pegging away & hitting at all the blockheads as they 
raise them (see a ‘discussion’ of mine with Henry Jones 
of Glasgow in the Apr. Hibbert Journal) & we need not 
fear the result. 
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PLato—AN INTRODUCTION. By Paul Friedlander. Bollingen Series LIX. Pantheon 
Books, N.Y. pp. xxii-422. $5.00. 


The first edition of this monumental study of Plato appeared in German in 
1928-30. A second edition is now appearing in Berlin, and this English trans- 
lation is a further revision. This first volume will be followed by two dealing 
with the Platonic dialogues in detail. 

The author’s approach in this volume is not to Plato’s philosophy as a mere 
system of abstract ideas, but as embodying certain historical situations, literary 
forms, and universal human concerns. The various chapters constitute a 
series of essays on Plato which are all the more pleasant for their lack of system- 
atic organization. The opening chapter reminds us of the fact that Plato’s 
fundamental vocation was that of a political and ethical reformer, and that 
Plato himself always regarded his philosophy as culminating in a remaking 
of human society and conduct. This concrete approach to Plato’s thought is 
continued in the other essays, dealing with such topics as Plato’s relation to 
Socrates, his Academy, the literary dialogue form of which he is the incompar- 
able master, and his use of myths to convey his most profound intuitions. The 
second part contains two delightful jeux d’esprit in the form of refutations of 
the misinterpretations of Plato by Heidegger and Jaspers. Such neglected 
aspects of Plato’s thought as his geographical and scientific theories are 
examined, as is his influence on city planning in the ancient world. A chapter 
by Huntington Cairns on “Plato as Jurist” discusses an unexplored dimension 
of Paltonism. 

Professor Friedlander is no narrow classical scholar but a humanist whose 
interests range from ancient tapestries to landscapes in Goethe. His approach 
to Plato is, correspondingly, nonacademic and reveals Plato as concerned 
primarily with fundamental problems of human conduct and existence. The 
metaphysics of the later dialogues grows out of the human concerns of the 
historical Socrates. This “‘existential’’ (in the best sense) approach is most 
fruitful, and the author sheds much new light on such notions as Platonic 
love—which is the ascent from empirical to transcendental beauty—and on the 
Platonic dialectic of forms reflected in the actual world of experience. 

Although the author’s larger lines of interpretation are most rewarding, 
some of the details may be questioned. He accepts the Alcibiades Major as 
authentic (35, and note 8), and even Epistle IJ (131 and 247), which almost 
all modern scholars regard as spurious. We shall never know what Parmenides 
meant by estin, but the translation, “For the same is thinking and being” (376, 
note 6), seems to trail clouds of modern idealism foreign to Eleatic monism. 
The notes at the end of the work, while most thorough and suggestive, suffer 
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from a general bibliographical inflation. The most serious criticism one could 
make of this generally sound work is that the author’s view of ancient thought is 
tinged with a slight rationalism, very common in the last century but now 
giving way to broader views. It is very characteristic that he regards Plotinus 
as decadent and as mystical in a bad sense. (58, 83) Plato “‘still belongs so much 
to the classical type of man that he must ultimately be seen in contrast to 
mysticism.” (80) But Plato was a great mystic in his own right, who announced 
an ineffable good beyond being (Rep. VI), and a beauty grasped in ecstasy. ° 
(Symposium) Plato the rationalist, growing up in a “declining age” (128) of 
irrational mysticism, is a creation of nineteenth-century historians. Plato was 
the prophet of a reality beyond discursive thought. Paut MILLER 


ARISTOTLE’S Poetics: THE ARGUMENT. By Gerald F. Else. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. pp. xvi-670. $11.00. 


This is in every respect a remarkable book. It is really four books in one. 
It contains, first, a critically revised Greek text of Aristotle’s Poetics; it contains, 
secondly, a new translation of that text which corrects and modifies in a number 
of important respects the standard translations by Butcher and Bywater; it 
contains, thirdly, an extensive commentary on the text which gives new 
meaning to crucial concepts and places some of Aristotle’s basic ideas in new 
perspective; and it contains, lastly, a scholarly “‘apparatus”’ of extensive foot- 
notes that is invaluable to the serious student of Aristotle. All four “parts” are 
woven together in such a way that at any given time only a paragraph or two 
of the Greek text—a unit of thought, as it were—is followed by its translation 
and by an extended commentary with footnotes, in which pertinent comments 
of many scholars are discussed. 

Although, of necessity, much of the commentary is textual—pertaining to 
the meaning and interpretation of words and phrases—some of the basic ideas 
in Aristotle’s Poetics—notably the ideas of catharsis, imitation, and unity of 
time—are seen in new perspective and are given a new meaning. Readers of 
this book who, hitherto, have accepted what is essentially Butcher’s inter- 
pretation will find their views challenged and contradicted. But in every case 
Professor Else develops his argument fully and—for the most part—convincingly. 
It is possible that some of the points he makes will be debated for many years; 
but his reasoning is always to the point and, assuredly, it is thought-provoking. 
In a brief review one cannot do full justice to its rich content or to the meticulous 
care with which the author develops his arguments. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that the standard interpretations of Aristotle’s Poetics cannot remain unaffected 
by this most admirable work, and that the book is a must for all students of 
Aristotle and of aesthetics. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


RENAISSANCE THEORY OF Love. By John Charles Nelson. Columbia University 
Press, N.Y. pp. 280. $6.00. 

Bruno’s Eroict_ furori combines two literary traditions: (1) the prose commentaries 

on verses, such as Dante wrote in the Vita Nuova, and (2) the tradition of 
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treatises on Platonic love, which began with Marsilio Ficino’s Italian com- 
mentary in dialogue form on Plato’s Symposium. Mr. Nelson’s purpose is to show 
that the Eroici furori “is so closely related to the tradition of Platonic love 
treatises that it cannot be properly understood apart from that tradition.”’ (168) 

The plan of the work is dictated by the author’s thesis. Chapter I studies the 
prose commentaries on verses, starting with Dante’s and ending with Pompeo 
Della Barba’s “Exposition of a Platonic Sonnet, composed upon the first effect 
of Love, which is to separate the lover’s soul from his body, wherein one treats 
of the immortality of the soul according to Aristotle and according to 
Plato.” (1548) Chapter II summarizes the love treatises, starting with Ficino’s 
(written in 1469 and published in 1484) and ending with Annibale Romei’s 
Discorsi, published in 1585, the year Eroici furori appeared. In the course of 
this chronological presentation, the reader sees how conventional and eclectic 
are the ideas found in these treatises. 

Chapter III treats of Bruno’s work, comparing it with the works already 
discussed. The Eroici furori is the most thoroughly Neoplatonic of Bruno’s 
Italian dialogues and Mr. Nelson believes that “An important factor in the 
‘return’ to Neoplatonism in the £roici furori is the tradition of Platonic love 
treatises of the preceding 116 years, which could not but influence Bruno in a 
work belonging to that genre.” (262) Chapter IV relates the work to Bruno’s 
other philosophical writings. The Introduction contains a useful summary of 
recent Bruno scholarship. 

The plan is a logical one but results in extreme repetitiveness, which con- 
siderably reduces whatever pleasure the reader gets from this careful study. 
Also, there is more quotation than necessary. Too often material is quoted that 
should have been paraphrased. Since so much had to be quoted in Italian 
and translated into English, paraphrase should have been used wherever 
possible. AEROL ARNOLD 


Hecet: A Re-Examination. By 7. V. Findlay. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 372. $6.00. 

In its own way every generation must come to terms with the great thinkers of 
the past. Every generation, in other words, must reassess and reevaluate, in the 
perspectives of its own most pressing problems, the work and thought of those 
who, in their own time, left an unmistakable imprint upon the course of man’s 
intellectual history. The German philosopher Hegel is one of those whose 
work requires such a reappraisal; and this book provides it. 

Professor Findlay (King’s College, University of London), faced with the 
immense sweep of Hegel’s philosophy, has concentrated—and I think wisely—on 
the two works which best represent the originality and permanent influence 
of Hegel’s thought: The Phenomenology of Spirit and the Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences (although, of course, Science of Logic is also taken into 
consideration). Large parts of Findlay’s book are cevoted to illuminating 
summaries of, and clarifying commentaries on, Hegel’s own writings. All who 
have once struggled with Hegel’s own writings will welcome these parts most 
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heartily. But the author has set himself the more specific task of removing 
certain “‘deep-rooted prevailing misconceptions” about Hegel’s intention and 
actual position. Was Hegel a “transcendent metaphysician’’? Did he believe 
that “our mind (or the mind of God) made up the world”? Was he “‘some sort 
of a manic rationalist, one who seeks to deduce . . . the detail of nature and expe- 
rience from abstract demands of certain notions’? Was he “‘a thoroughgoing 
political reactionary”? Professor Findlay examines the issues in a calm and 
scholarly manner. He is at once sympathetic and critically evaluative. He finds 
much in Hegel that is as relevant and important now as it was at the time when 
it was first written. But he also observes that there are weaknesses in the 
Hegelian system which demand important modifications of the whole. 

Findlay regards The Phenomenology of Spirit as ‘‘the most difficult” and “‘the 
greatest of }'=gel’s mature works.”’ ““No one can understand the Hegelian 
dialectic who has not first seen it at work in the flexible sequence of phenomeno- 
logical ‘shapes’.” (148) ‘“The supreme defect of Hegel’s dialectical treatment 
of notions,” so Findlay holds, “‘lies in his view that dialectical development 
follows definite rules, that it can be regimented into a sequence of triads.” (352) 
But this defect is offset by Hegel’s “incomparable gathering together of the 
whole range of human experience into vital connection with what is best in 
that experience.”’ (353) With all his faults Hegel ‘“‘remains the philosopher of 
Reformation ‘inwardness,’ of liberal Humanism, of perpetual, orderly revolu- 
tion.” (354) 

Findlay’s book is the most judicious and most illuminating modern com- 
mentary on Hegel. If it arouses new interest in Hegel’s work—and I am sure 
that it will—then it will also lead to a better understanding and a more balanced 
evaluation of the Hegelian philosophy. All who take their philosophy seriously 
will find much of significance and help in this book. W. H. W. 


Wuat ts PuiLosopuy? By Martin Heidegger. Twayne Publishers, N.Y. pp. 96. 
$3.00. 

Martin Heidegger is perhaps the most distinguished (and the most difficult to 
comprehend) of the Existentialists. It is, therefore, of value to have this bilingual 
edition of his lecture, Was ist das—die Philosophie? In fact, it is to be hoped that 
future translations of his work will also be accompanied by the German original. 
Heidegger’s German is so difficult—even for Germans—that its inclusion 
reminds the reader that no translation is more than an approximation. How- 
ever, having said this, what is to be said for the present essay? 

This essay, which was delivered as a lecture in 1955, is both exciting and 
disappointing. It is exciting in that Heidegger emphasizes the importance of 
vital ontology. His stress is upon philosophy as participation in the quest for 
the Being of being. “‘It is one thing to determine and describe the opinions of 
philosophers. It is an entirely different thing to talk through with them what 
they are saying, and that means, that of which they speak.’ The book is 
disappointing in that Heidegger is so obviously giving an introduction to his 
thought that he hardly gets to the central issues which have made his thought 
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so distinctive. Therefore, although every student of Heidegger should read 
this illuminating essay, those who want a real glimpse at the essence of his 
thought should look elsewhere. F Joun E. BurKHART 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Tue INwarRD Mornine. By Henry G. Bugbee, Fr. Bald Eagle Press, State College, 

Pennsylvania. pp. 232. $5.00. 

This book is written in journal form. The intent, according to the author, 
is to present in the ‘“‘very rhythm of daily life the themes which present them- 
selves, depart, and return’’; “‘to follow them where they might lead . . . and not 
to try to make more of them” than could presently be done. (10) On this same 
point Gabriel Marcel (who has written the Introduction) feels that this journal 
form was necessary because it is “directly related to what is most original in the 
thought itself.” (19) The journal contains the unsystematized reflections of its 
author for a period which extends from August, 1952 to November, 1953. 

Bugbee’s reflections involve the readings which have attracted and in- 
fluenced him, his personal experiences in World War II, his experiences in 
various academic surroundings, etc. The writing carries a conviction which 
springs both from the sincerity with which it is expressed and the depth at 
which it is felt. Indeed, Professor Bugbee plays the role which he so ardently 
advocates: that of being “‘witnesses’’ to the reality which is our life. 

In one sense, this book is an explanation of man’s predicament. It attempts 
to view our situation from the standpoint of the “‘experiential”’ as this presents 
itself to recollective reflection. In another sense, however, it is not an explana- 
tion at all, since Bugbee conceives “‘experience” as an “‘on-going’”’ which, by 
its very nature, denies the presupposition of a “‘case.’’ Although there are 
experiences to be explained, there can be no explanation for experiencing. 

As a consequence, philosophy, for Bugbee, is that which is discernible in 
experience. This is not to say that we can fully comprehend experience; for 
experience is that creative on-going about which we are forever wondering, 
an “immersion” into an ocean in which, somehow, there is direction without 
signposts, vision (the discernible) containing within itself the limits of visions, 
encounters which are terminal without terminating encounter. To be in this 
ocean is to be in the very presence of reality; it is to know the “‘necessity of 
acting” and so to realize the why of our existence in its immediacy. But this 
is not to say that we can comprehend the ocean, for we know not what new 
understandings our contact with reality will bring; nor will our present insights 
necessarily determine the insights to come. To be in the ocean of life may be 
mystifying, but it is also our hope and our faith. 

All of this suggests, for Bugbee, something central—something which he 
prefers to call “‘finality.” It seems fair to say that to understand “‘finality” is to 
understand Bugbee. He does not mean by this term some specific aims or ends, 
some set formulations or achievements. He intends, rather, that kind of “‘final- 
ity” which shows itself in our continually aiming at something, in our incessant 
tendency to formulate, in our responsibility to achieve. This “‘finality” is both 
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bewildering and enlightening, containing a ‘“demand”’ and a “‘promise” which 
anchors faith and hope. If we view life experientially and from the standpoint 
of “finality” so conceived, we find that ‘“‘affirmation”’ for which we yearn, and 
we are encouraged to live in this “wilderness of life,” knowing that the 
“‘wilderness”’ is part of life and living. We cease to look for final answers but 
concern ourselves with such things as the ‘“‘courage to be” (Tillich), respon- 
sibility, and “‘unconditional concern.” Indeed, this is our faith and our hope. 

Bugbee takes the Kantian position: practical reason is prior to pure reason; 
living is prior to knowing. An emphasis on living, therefore, will result quite 
naturally in a preoccupation with action, responsibility, belief or faith, hope, 
commitment, and such norms (for Bugbee) as reverence, disinterestedness, 
generosity, ultimate concern. For these considerations are essential to living. 

Bugbee’s journal is the partial chronicle of a man who asks, what does it 
mean to be an agent? Where does the ground of responsibility in and for action 
lie? What can I believe after I have acted? What precisely can we hope to 
achieve in action? 

In this volume Bugbee has achieved a great deal if we do not look to him 
for final answers. It is no small thing when a man speaks to us of being true 
to ourselves, of following the creativeness which is life wherever it may lead, of 
pursuing our true vocation, namely, living a life. Indeed, Bugbee’s journal 
stands as a living testimony of the beauty, nay, the holiness, of being ourselves. 

WiiuiaM H. ALAMSHAH 
Claremont Men’s College 


Tue INTERPLAY OF Opposites. By Gustav E. Mueller. Bookman Associates, 

N.Y. pp. 241. $4.00. 
This book, a companion volume to the Dialectic which was issued by the same 
publisher in 1953, expresses the carefully conceived persuasions of a Gelehrter 
whose commitment to philosophia perennis is unequivocal and intransigent. 
‘Metaphysics,’ he writes, “‘always says what man believes to be important and 
real.” (14) And what man believes about the things that matter most makes 
all the difference, for “historical civilizations are determined by their philo- 
sophies. What they assume to be real and important shapes their conduct and 
their institutions.” (39) After a brief introduction in the form of a dialogue, ten 
chapters set forth the results of philosophy in connection with such matters as 
time, freedom, language, truth, reality, the one and the many, and theology. 

The author’s orientation is evident throughout. Although he tells us explicitly 
in his Dialectic that his work is “‘not ‘Hegelian’,”’ and that among his contempor- 
aries he has been most influenced by ‘Paul Haeberlin, Nicolai Hartmann, 
Edmund Husserl, and Karl Jaspers”’ (11, 17), still a check in the indexes of the 
two books discloses fifty references to Hegel, none to Husserl and Hartmann, 
two to Haeberlin, and four to Jaspers. The basis for the disclaimer is apparently 
the thought that since Hegel “‘holds no copyright on”’ the dialectical method, 
and “truth is nobody’s private property” (17), no one who adopts a suitable 
method and speaks the truth should be called a Hegelian. All “isms” are one- 
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sided, and the truth is the whole. As this is stated in the Jnterplay: “‘Those 
opposites, which are abstractly excluding one another, are in reality engaged 
in a concrete dialectic. They talk together and against each other. But philo- 
sophy itself and as a whole, consists precisely in this dialectic.” (79) 

Even those who are largely in sympathy with the author’s thesis may well 
wonder whether he has chosen a way of advocating it that will appeal to his 
contemporaries. To the present reviewer at least, it seems that the extreme 
brevity with which each topic is treated, combined with the author’s penchant 
for the aphoristic and provocative, must present a formidable barrier to lucid 
communication. For example, it is doubtful that eleven pages of condensed 
reasoning in the chapter on “Truth and Reality” are sufficient preparation 
for such a “recapitulation” as the following: ““Truth is known unquestionably, 
indubitably. It is never a problem. What is always a problem is exper- 
ience.” (151) One suspects that the reader’s ability to grasp some parts of this 
book is a function of his freedom from post-Hegelian notions. Possibly this is 
why Professor Mueller remarks: “‘I have seen unwarped minds without training 
understand perfectly and I’ve also seen warped minds with a lot of training 
understanding nothing at all.’ (12) CuHares F. WALLRAFF 
University of Arizona 


An ANALysIs OF KNow1nc. By John Hartland-Swann. The Macmillan Co., 

N.Y. pp. 141. $3.50. 

The author remarks that only in recent years have there been sustained and 
coherent attempts to elucidate the logic of the verb “to know,” but that, 
although some of these attempts have been clarifying, others have merely 
perpetuated old problems and generated new and unnecessary ones. Accord- 
ingly, his task “‘will be to undertake a more thoroughgoing analysis of ‘know’- 
statements and thereby to show how these statements actually function and thus 
to what extent we may reasonably make rules for their proper use.”’ (10) The 
analysis proceeds by examination of concrete cases of “‘know’’-statements. 
Ignoring fine points, we may formulate, as follows, one of its characteristic 
results: every statement of the form ‘I know that p’ (where ‘p’ is replaceable by 
a declarative sentence) implicitly expresses my decision to accept p, and is 
justified if this decision is in accordance with the ‘‘dominant”’ decision of 
qualified persons; from this it follows that, contrary to prevailing opinion, a 
statement of the form ‘I know that p’ may be justifiable even though conclusive 
evidence for p is unavailable. 

The work seems representative of the kind of investigation now being carried 
on at Oxford or under Oxonian influence. For most American readers the 
value of the work will lie less in its detailed analyses—although these are of 
value—than in this representative character. Gorpon MATHESON 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. By Michael Polanyi. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. xiv-428. $6.75. 
On page 266 the author explains that St. Augustine was the first man to 
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inaugurate a postcritical philosophy by maintaining that all knowledge was a 
gift of grace. This reviewer feels that not only St. Augustine but also the existen- 
tialists have had an influence upon Dr. Polanyi. The author’s major thesis is 
that scientific objectivism has overlooked the fact that knowledge is an assertion, 
1.€., a personal commitment. To differentiate between the subjective and the 
personal, the author proposes that “the fiduciary passions which induce a 
confident utterance about the facts are personal, because they submit to the 
facts as universally valid, but when we reflect on this act noncommittally its 
passion is reduced to subjectivity.”” (303) 

Reviewing with an impressive sweep and erudition scientific theories in 
fields of physical, biological, and social sciences, the author seeks to prove his 
point about the personal element which, as defined above, necessarily enters into 
all universal knowledge. His criticism is directed against strictly positivistic 
operational definitions of truth. Readers who conceive of science in the 
traditional cliché of dispassionate impersonal enterprise, will be startled when 
reading that science is carried forward by a selective function as well as by a 
heuristic and persuasive passion (159)—heuristic in terms of a vision of reality, 
without which a further exploration could not be advanced, and persuasive in 
terms of all fundamental controversy. 

This reviewer feels that the book, written by a professional chemist, is an 
excellent document for the sociology of knowledge. Here is an author who 
commits himself courageously to a thesis that knowledge is a sort of action and 
that, as such, it shares certain characteristics with all actions. The author, who 
is known also for his criticism of Marxism, at the same time castigates the 
liberalistic belief about the independence of thought as “unassailable ortho- 
doxy.” (245) “‘The attempt made in this book to stabilize knowledge against 
scepticism, by including its hazardous character in the conditions of knowledge, 
may find its equivalent, then, in an allegiance to a manifestly imperfect society, 
based on the acknowledgment that our duty lies in the service of ideals which 
we cannot possibly achieve.” (245) Although this reminds one of Dewey, 
reference to him is made in the book only in one instance of rather secondary 
importance. 

The reviewer cannot omit pcinting out that the functional prerequisites of a 
society, as defined on page 212, (sharing of convictions, sharing of fellowship, 
co-operation, authority of coercion) are overlapping. The author discloses here 
lack of familiarity with sociological literature. Jr Koraja 
University of Kentucky 


FuNcTION, PURPOSE AND Power. By Dorothy Emmet. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y. 
pp. vii-300. $6.50. 

More than three centuries ago Francis Bacon warned us against the absurdity 

of trying to expiain men individually and socially in terms of the natural 

sciences. Nonetheless, this business of regarding people as something else goes 

on: a society is likened, for instance, to a machine, to an electromagnetic 

field, or to a biological organism (in terms of homeostasis, organic growth, 
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plasticity, and the like). In this levelheaded study Professor Emmet adopts the 
Baconian standpoint and examines the basic categories of sociological explana- 
tion. We are warned that analogies borrowed from physics and biology must 
not be pressed further than they decently work, and we must be ‘‘on the look- 
out for relevant points of difference.” (96, 105) The main thesis pursued is that 
teleological categories cannot be kept out of social theory and, what is more, 
these categories must relate to the inner goal-seeking and value-conscious side 
of people who compose social groups. Three teleological categories are specific- 
ally identified with social fact and examined in detail: those of “function” 
(together with role and status), “‘purpose’’ (deliberate intention), and “‘voca- 
tion.” By vocation is meant “‘a way of working for ends other than individual- 
istic ends” (282), that is, the component of “‘creativeness within certain kinds 
of roles.”” (242) ‘‘Function,” on the one hand, and purpose and vocation, on the 
other, stand in relation to one another as objective to subjective, external to 
internal; and it is maintained that in dealing with human affairs “‘the functional 
way of thinking can never give complete answers to either theoretical or 
practical problems.” (280) In sum, people are people who have insides as well 
as outsides; and while they accept status and roles within a social group, they 
are individuals who have private wills and pursue personal values. In this 
volume Professor Emmet continues to exhibit an uncommon poise of mind and a 
quality of good sense which she has displayed in other writings; and the reviewer 
wishes to testify to the aesthetic pleasure he has enjoyed in following the neat 
manner in which she has cut through the sociological jungle to get at the 
authentic center or perhaps we ought to say clearing. This is a book that could 
be of profit to the sociological theorist and anthropologist. WiLsur Lonc 


Tue Ser As AGENT. By John Macmurray. Harper and Brothers, N.Y. pp. 230. 
$3.75. 

The volume contains the substance of the Gifford Lectures (1953) delivered 

at the University of Glasgow. The author assures us that the second series (1954) 

will appear soon. 

In this volume Professor Macmurray is concerned with “the long argument 
of modern philosophy.” That argument is rooted in the assumption that the 
primary function of consciousness is theoretical (i.e., the “I think”). This 
tradition has, according to our author, ‘“‘moved steadily in the direction of an 
atheistic conclusion; and with it the historical development of our civilization 
has moved toward irreligion.” (221) Our philosopher feels obliged to start 
afresh by revising this fundamental assumption. His modification is radical: 
he proposes to substitute the primacy of the “practical” (the “I do’’) for the 
theoretical. He bases the primacy of the practical on the fact that “most of 
our knowledge, and all our primary knowledge, arises as an aspect of activities 
which have practical, not theoretical objectives.” (13) 

Now if action be taken as primary, a new logical form emerges, that of the 
“personal.” The form of the personal is conceived as “the form ef a unity in 
which the positive [includes] its own negative as a necessary constituent.” (218) 
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Macmurray pursues the several implications of this form. For example, the 
Self, when subjected to the form of the personal, is conceived in its positive 
aspect as Agent, in its negative aspect as “the Other’ (i.e., another thing, 
object, or person); for, as Agents we depend on the support and resistance of 
“the Other,” since it makes action possible. Again, Action itself may be sub- 
mitted to this same form. Here the positive aspect is “‘movement,” while the 
negative aspect is “knowing”: to act is to move something and, at the same 
time, to know that we are moving it. These and other implications of the form 
of the personal lead our author to conclude that from the standpoint of the 
primacy of the practical, with its corollary of the Self as Agent, we know the 
world as unity—a unity of action. 

On this basis Macmurray believes that we can distinguish between a world 
in which “the Other” shows itself as “‘continuant”’ (i.e., a material, determinate 
world of happenings and events, subject to the law of causality) and that in 
which “‘the Other’’ manifests as Agents (i.e., an indeterminate world of persons, 
intentions, teleology). From this standpoint the world is not a “unitary pro- 
cess” but a “unity of action”’; the dualism of Subject and Object, matter and 
mind, is overcome; and, granting “‘that in our empirical experience we must 
recognize occurrences which we cannot refer to the intention of an agent, and 
which we must treat as mere happenings, it does not follow that they are not so 
referable.” (220) So that “‘the argument which starts from the primacy of the 
practical moves steadily in the direction of a belief in God.” (221) 

This is an important book. It contains a revitalization of the philosophic 
enterprise. Macmurray neither discounts nor underestimates the value of 
certain emphases now current. He sees, for example, on the critical side, that 
“existentialism has discovered, with sensitiveness of feeling, that the philo- 
sophical problem of the present lies in a crisis of the personal”; while logical 
empiricism has recognized the significance of “logical form and method.” (29) 
He allows the one-sidedness of these emphases, yet urges us to appreciate their 
relevance. On the creative side, he warns us that such basic categories as 
“physical,” “organic,” ‘‘event,”’ “‘process,” while relevant to a world hypo- 
thesis, are not, by themselves adequate. To these must be added such equally 
relevant concepts as “‘personal,” “‘action,” “intention,” “history,” since we, 
and our experience, are a part of the world. W. H. A. 
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BETWEEN Past AND PReEsENT. By Nathan Rotenstreich. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. pp. xxix-329. $5.00. 
Time was when philosophers were deeply concerned with certain problems of 
history. More specifically, they were concerned, on the one hand, with the 
epistemological presuppositions of historical knowledge as knowledge and, on 
the other hand, with the metaphysical implications of the historical process. 
Heinrich Rickert pre-eminently represented the former approach and Hegel 
and Spengler the latter. More recently, however, philosophers have largely 
neglected the problems of historiography and the implications of history itself. 
But the book now under review is proof that the problems are important and 
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that the implications are challenging; it is proof also that a philosophical con- 
cern with history can be exceptionally rewarding. 

Some of the key-ideas of the book can be stated briefly. It is the author’s 
belief that ‘“‘the historical process is meaningful as a process because meanings 
are bestowed on it by human actions, either individual or collective’’ (320); 
that “‘there is no total meaning in history outside the plurality of meanings 
transfused into it by human actions” (320); that history is ‘‘rational insofar as 
the rational ingredient is part of human activity carried out in history” (32); 
that our “knowledge of history is guided by the principle of causality”’ (321); 
that ‘‘the power and the shortcoming of history are to be found in the funda- 
mental fact that knowing history becomes a part of history itself’ (321 and thus 
modifies its course; that “‘the structure of history . . . and its causal nature do 
not provide for laws in history” (321); that “‘the emergence of homo sapiens 
may be considered as an event in the evolution of the cosmos but not as an 
event in the historical process itself” (323); and that “‘man is historical precisely 
because he is more than historical.’’ (323) 

This brief summary does not do justice to the full richness of the author’s 
argument nor to the many critical and appreciative evaluations of other points 
of view. It is evident throughout the book that Dr. Rotenstreich is thoroughly 
familiar with the immense literature in his field; that he has judiciously evaluat- 
ed diverse points of view, and that his conclusions emerge as the most rational 
inferences from the evidence at hand. It is a pleasure to recommend this book 
to all who are genuinely interested in the crucial problems of a philosophy of 
history but find the abundance of publications in the field somewhat bewild- 
ering. W. H. W. 


NATURE AND HistToRICAL EXPERIENCE. By John Herman Rendall, 7r. Columbia 

University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-326. $5.50. 

Professor Randall of Columbia has collected ten short essays on history 
and metaphysics, none of which have previously been published, and printed 
them together with a prologue and epilogue which have appeared before. 
The first set of essays deals with the philosophy of history, considered from the 
standpoint of modern philosophical naturalism. The second set reinterprets 
the traditional science of metaphysics in the light of the same experimentalist 
and empirical philosophy. The author is much indebted philosophically to his 
eminent teachers and predecessors on the faculty at Columbia—Woodbridge 
and Dewey. This work contains a contribution to branches of philosophy, 
such as the philosophy of history, which Dewey himself did not fully examine, 
but which may be interpreted in accord with the general principles of Dewey’s 
natufalism. 

Professor Randall’s excellent thesis is that history is not a special subject 
matter, but is the property of any subject matter. Any dimension of reality 
has a history, so history is not sme special science dealing with a particular 
reality. (46) The naturalist premises of the author’s thought become evident, 
however, when it appears that history is to be understood by science, since 
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history is knowledge of process, and all process presumably is natural pro- 
cess. (47) This notion stands or falls with the notion that human society itself is 
a part of nature (15), and consequently has no reality, and thus no history, of 
its own, distinct from natural science. 

The view of metaphysics presented is likewise reductionist in that it denies to 
metaphysics any peculiar subject matter or method of its own. Metaphysics is 
the study of the existence present in everything and proceeds by the same 
methods of observation and generalization as any other systematic body of 
scientific knowledge. 

The attitude of the reader toward these ideas will be a consequence of his 
general confidence in naturalism as an adequate account of human experience. 
To many it will seem that an account of history which neglects the peculiar 
dimension of human choice and an account of metaphysics which neglects the 
ultimate grounds of natural being will necessarily be inadequate and incom- 
plete. 

Professor Randall makes frequent allusions to the history of thought, but 
these are often entirely in error. The ancient Greek philosophers are presented 
as “‘naturalists” (10), one of the strangest illusions of modern Anglo-Saxon 
interpreters of the ancient world. Both Plato and Aristotle, not to mention most 
of the pre-Socratic thinkers,regarded the natural words as depending on some 
divine principle. The author claims he is not a Marxist, which is quite true, 
but on the same page announces that revolution is ‘inevitable’ (18), which is 
surely the cardinal point in Marxism. His understanding of Aristotle has no 
relation to the explicit statement by Aristotle himself, in both the Physics and 
Metaphysics, that the science of metaphysics has a method and a degree of 
abstraction of its own. Aristotle further identifies theology and metaphysics 
and uses the two terms almost indifferently, so Professor Randall’s separation 
of them cannot claim Peripatetic antecedents. To translate ousia as “‘existence,” 
and identify it with a co-operation of powers, or with kinesis (130) falsifies the 
whole priority of substance in respect to change which is fundamental in 
Aristotle. Although the constructive parts of this book are highly suggestive, 
the historical allusions are usually lacking in objectivity. P. M. 


Tue Promise OF Mopern Lire. By D. W. Gotshalk. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs. pp. xii-116. $2.50. 
This book is an attempt at an “international view.” Its approach is pre- 
eminently historical, tracing in broad strokes the development of the West 
from the days of Copernicus to the present. Its thesis, however, is that ‘the 
modern or post-medieval world has based its characteristic and most momen- 
tous activities on a certain value outlook, and this is what has brought us to 
where we are today.” (x) More specifically, ‘‘individuality and creativity 
rooted in a strong naturalistic humanism were the bright stars in the new value 
outlook.” (12) 
After discussing “individuality” and “‘creativity” in separate chapters, the 
author points out that, ‘‘as they grew in stature during the first three and a half 
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centuries of modern life, the principles of individuality and creativity exhibited 
conflicts and contradictions that became distressingly acute.” (59) In a large 
measure the crisis of our times results from the fact that, despite the great 
advances made in science, “the center of human life itself, the area of ends 
and values, became a scientific vacuum or no-man’s land.” (69) Although 
in recent years the philosophical analysis of values has advanced considerably, 
“a tinge of subjectivism derived mainly from nineteenth century sources—still 
strongly colors current theory.”’ (100) As a corrective and as holding the greatest 
promise for the future, Dr. Gotshalk recommends that we “explore the principle 
of relation or interconnection as a value principle and develop a concept of 
value in all areas of human life on the basis of this principle.’ (76) Dr. Gotshalk, 
unfortunately, does not elaborate this thesis or indicate more specifically what 
he has in mind. Nor does he discuss—or even take notice of—some of the most 
promising developments in value theory and in theoretical ethics. 

The book is well written and, in many respects, suggestive. But what the 
author has to say on the constructive side remains largely a vaguely indicated 
“program” and a hope. W. H. W. 


Tue Morat Point oF View. By Kurt Baier. Cornell University Press, Ithaca. 
pp. xii-326. $4.00. 
Eruics AND THE Morat Lire. By Bernard Mayo. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y. 
pp. viii-238. $5.00. 
Let it be noted, to begin with, that Kurt Baier is Professor of Philosophy at 
Canberra University College, Australia, and that Bernard Mayo is Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the University of Birmingham, England. Viewed in connection 
with recent developments in moral philosophy in the United States, this 
geographical distribution underscores the essential unity of Western thought 
on the most profound questions of man’s moral existence. What diversities 
there are bespeak but the vital concern of Western thinkers with problems which 
are notoriously difficult and which require fundamental reconsideration from 
generation to generation; they are indices of the renewed vitality in this basic 
branch of philosophy. 

Both authors agree that the ‘moral ought”’ is not justifiable directly in value 
terms. They agree, in other words, that the question, What ought I to do?, is 
not identical with the question, What is the best thing I can do? Moral obliga- 
tion is not a matter of a “‘prudential ought.” Both authors also agree that 
“emotive,” “‘imperatival,” and “‘existentialist’’ theories—theories which have 
had their day in recent years—distort rather than answer the basic problems 
of ethics; and they agree that, as far as the ‘moral ought” is concerned, “‘rule of 
reason” or “‘principles” are decisive. 

Baier explicitly aligns himself with Sir David Ross and other deontologists 
but points out that his view differs from theirs in two respects: he does not 
accept the deontologists’ thesis that we know the moral rules of reason by 
intuition, nor does he agree that, in cases of conflict between moral rules, we 
have to rely on “flair.” When Baier speaks of “‘the moral point of view,” he 
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has in mind “‘a court of appeal for conflicts of interest’’ which “‘cannot (logically) 
be identified with the point of view of self-interest.” (190) More specifically, 
he has in mind an appeal to “principle” and not merely to “rules of thumb 
designed to promote one’s aim.” (191) And “‘moral principles,” so Baier holds 
(with Kant), “are meant for everybody” (195); they are “‘binding on everyone 
alike quite irrespective of what are the goals or purposes of the person in 
question.” (195) Hence, “in working out what is right or wrong on a particular 
occasion, a man . . . only determines what would be right and wrong for any 
human being in just the situation in which he finds himself.’’ (295) “Outside 
society,” however, (so Baier contends) “‘people have no reason ... for being 
moral ... the very distinction between right and wrong vanishes.” (315) 

The weaknesses in this well-argued position appear at two points. For one 
thing, we may ask, is Baier’s ultimate appeal to an actual or an ideal society? 
If it is to an actual society, then the thesis is manifestly wrong; for a person may 
have a moral obligation to oppose the society of which he happens to be a 
member. If the appeal is to an ideal society—a projection of what might be— 
then Baier’s thesis is obviously incomplete; for we now face the problem of just- 
ifying the projected ideal. And this is a matter for value theory rather than for 
ethics. ‘ 

Mayo also stresses the fact that “‘moral principles” are universal, but he 
points out that “‘universalization is [only] a necessary condition of morality, 
not a sufficient condition of right action.’’ (60) ‘‘Reason alone,” in other words, 
“cannot prove that certain things are right or wrong.” (59) However, “‘the 
assertion of a moral principle . . . is an act of commitment” (105), and this 
commitment, since “it is commitment on an issue” (106-107), gives content and 
meaning to the universalized principle. The commitment may be to an “‘imagin- 
ary social group,” and such a commitment “represents the ideal or limiting 
case of the operation of the moral consciousness.” (107) Mayo rightly points out 
that commitments of this type “do not require external witnesses,” that, in 
fact, we may “‘affirm our principle to ourselves” and thus “‘commit ourselves 
in our own eyes.” (117) The moral principle entailed in such commitment 
supplies the answer to the question, What ought I to do? “‘A moral imperative,” 
therefore, ‘‘must always be selfaddressed.” (191) But if the ‘“‘moral ought” 
thus arises out of a self-commitment, then “‘a man’s moral perplexity extends 
not merely to a particular situation but to his whole way of living. And now 
the question ‘What ought I to do?’ turns into the question ‘What ought I to 
be?’ ” (213) This question, however, finds no further consideration in this book. 

In his thesis that self-commitment is essential to morals, Mayo has taken a 
step in the right direction beyond the position held by Baier. In doing so he has 
eliminated the first of the two weaknesses pointed out above, but the second 
weakness still remains. We must now relate Mayo’s conclusions more intimately 
with an appropriately grounded value theory. 

For anyone seriously interested in basic questions in the realm of ethics, 
both books are “‘musts.”’ They are thought-provoking, illuminating, and of 
lasting importance. W. H. W. 
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Eruics. By Charles A. Baylis. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. pp. x-373. $4.00. 


The increasing number of new textbooks in the field of ethics which have 
appeared during recent years indicates a continuing interest in the philosophy 
of moral conduct. It also indicates a general dissatisfaction with the older and 
more traditional treatments of the subject and a desire to correct the errors 
and ambiguities which these contained. Many of the newer books are especially 
critical of attempts to construct a normative system of ethics on the basis of 
any metaphysical or theological presuppositions. Some of them are written 
for the special purpose of bringing to light the implications relative to ethical 
theory of such contemporary movements in philosophy as logical positivism, 
existentialism, language analysis, and current variations of these particular 
schools. 

One of the chief merits of this book lies in the fact that the author makes a 
clear presentation of contemporary views without being committed to the 
radical conclusions which are usually derived from them. Recognizing the 
values of an empirical approach to the problems of ethics, he avoids the pitfalls 
of an extreme relativism which makes one person’s opinions as good or as bad as 
any other’s. He is a naturalist insofar as he refuses to go outside of nature in 
order to establish some supernatural standard of goodness. But he does not on 
this account approve of any kind of norm which human beings may decide to 
follow. Values are related to human desires but to say that an act is good implies 
something more than an assertion that someone likes it. There are some things 
that people ought to desire even though they may not actually do so. Again, 
he sees the value of language analysis as a means of avoiding ambiguity, but he 
is not misled into the belief that an examination of the meaning of ethical 
sentences is all that is needed for an adequate solution to the problems which 
arise. 

The book is well designed to introduce students to a careful consideration 
of the central issues which have always been a challenge to those who have 
tried to think both clearly and correctly about moral questions. The author 
discusses at some length the problem of freedom in relation to the doctrine of 
determinism. Following this discussion he treats such .opics as the ethics of 
custom, the significance of conscience, the meaning of obligation, extrinsic 
and intrinsic values, our knowledge of right acts, and various positions which 
have been held with reference to the standard of goodness. In connection with 
each of these topics, alternative positions are presented, and, in the light of 
these, the student is invited to formulate his own views. 

The author aims at an objective presentation of the various views that have 
been held, but, at the same time, he does not conceal his own views. This 
adds to the value of the book, for it encourages the student to continue his 
search for truth until he has arrived at some definite conclusion. No one can 
ever arrive at absolute truth, but it is better to have as good an opinion as one 
can. get than to have none at all. Cuar.es H. PATTERSON 


University of Nebraska 
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Wuart makes Acts Ricut? By Archie 7. Bahm. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. pp. 207. $4.00. 


This little book is an elementary survey of a number of philosophical answers 
to the question stated in its title. The answers are that “acts are right because,” 
respectively, “‘they are customary,” “the group approves of them,” “‘they are 
legal,” “‘they are according to contract,” “they are successful,” ‘conscience 
commands them,” “an authority commands them,” “they promote self- 
realization,” “they produce good results,” ‘“‘they produce good results for 
others,” “they produce good results for oneself,” “‘they produce good results for 
the best people,” “‘they produce the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
In each case the author states briefly what, specifically, the answer means; 
he then gives a number of arguments on the affirmative side, and, finally, he 
points out the disadvantages or weaknesses of each position. However, no 
specific point of view emerges as the author’s own. 

Two basic weaknesses of the book as a whole the author himself has pointed 
out: (a) “Few of the theories presented here have been stated as adequately 
as those who hold them would state them; and few have been properly defended 
or sufficiently criticized.”’ (206) (b) ““Many more theories could have been, and 
perhaps should have been, included.” (206) To this we may add that the author 
has remained singularly aloof from the most searching analyses in the field 
now going on here and abroad. The issues now in the forefront of philosophical 
discussion have not been touched upon. Still, with all its weaknesses, the book 
may be of some interest and value to persons who have had no contact at all 
with the broad field of ethical theory. W. H. W. 
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AESTHETICS. By Monroe C. Beardsley. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y. pp. xi-614- 
$6.95. 

**Aesthetics,” the author tells us, “is concerned with the nature and basis of 
criticism ... just as criticism itself is concerned with works of art.” (6) In 
developing his thesis the author discusses, among other matters, “aesthetic 
objects,” “‘categories of critical analysis,” “the literary work” and its “artistic 
form,” “representation in the visual arts,’ “the meaning of music,” “artistic 
truth,” “‘aesthetic value,” and “the arts in the life of man.” Each chapter is 
followed by Notes and Queries devoted to bibliographical references, brief 
discussions of specific and subordinate topics, and, on occasion, questions and 
remarks critical of positions other than that taken by the author. The serious 
student will find here much food for thought. 

Professor Beardsley’s position is perhaps best defined by his characterization 
of the aesthetic experience: “An aesthetic experience is one in which attention 
is firmly fixed upon heterogeneous but interrelated components of a phenomen- 
ally given objective field”; “it is an experience of some intensity” (527); 
“it is an experience that hangs together’; and “‘it is an experience that is 
unusually complete in itself.” (528) Because of these aspects of the aesthetic 
experience, the author devotes much time to a consideration of the component 
elements on an aesthetic object and their interrelations. But his discussions 
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always remain essentially at the phenomenal level of experience. The inter- 
dependent strata of levels, ranging from the sensory “foreground” to the meta- 
physical “depth” which is revealed in and through that “foreground” and 
which makes a work of art truly important, finds little or no recognition. And 
when Beardsley says that “there is something lacking in [the aesthetic objects] 
that keeps them from being quite real, from achieving the full status of 
things” (529), the facts in the case should have led him to the realization that 
aesthetic experience is essentially an imaginative experience; that aesthetic 
objects, therefore, have the reality of objects of the imagination; and that only 
as imaginatively experienced objects do they assume their full weight and 
significance. But the role and function of the imagination in aesthetic experience 
finds no recognition in Beardsley’s book. It is equally astonishing to see how 
few of the great classics in the field have been discussed or have even been 
mentioned. That the author is well acquainted with “‘aesthetic objects” in a 
variety of fields is evident from the many examples alluded to throughout the 
text. It is too bad, therefore, that, for the reasons stated, this book falls far 
short of what might have been a real contribution to aesthetics. 
W. H. W. 


Tue BeGInNinGs OF CurisTIAN ArT. By D. Talbot Rice. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville and N.Y. pp. 223. $7.95. 

Professor Rice of the University of Edinburgh has long been known as perhaps 
the foremost authority on Byzantine art in the English-speaking world. His 
latest book gives a more complete survey of eastern Christian art than his 
earlier little work for the Pelican series. The title of the present work does not 
furnish an altogether clear idea of its contents. Possibly the title ‘“Byzantine 
Art” was avoided to obviate any confusion with the previous book of that title. 
At any rate, the real subject of this new work is Byzantine art in all its ramifica- 
tions, whether found on territory ruled by the eastern Roman emperor or not. 
Thus the mosaics in the Byzantine style in Venice and Palermo are included, 
whereas the Romanesque art of France and Italy, which is an altogether 
different style, is excluded. 

The history of Christian art begins with the utilization of already existing 
pagan styles of painting and architecture for new Christian purposes. Professor 
Rice thus begins with an account of the three principal styles of ancient Roman 
painting, primarily based on the Pompeii remains. He shows how early 
Christian art is influenced by the pagan Roman styles, by various oriental styles 
from Syria, and by the Hellenistic art of Alexandria. He very properly refuses 
to give any one of these the sole important role in the formation of Christian 
art, since the new religion resulted in a new style, combining in an altogether 
novel and unique way the forms of art which preceded it. The author gives a 
history of miniature painting, mosaics, fresco and panel painting, and sculpture 
in the Eastern Roman Empire until the fall of Byzantium in 1453, and of the 
works of art in western Europe which were done in the Greek Christian style. 
His treatment is chronological rather than by types of work, so the reader can 
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follow the evolution of the various phases of the Byzantine style. In this little- 
explored field of art history, dating is conjectural at best, but Professor Rice 
attempts to base all his dates on objective stylistic analysis. 

There are a few points on which one might take issue with the author. Thus 
it is not quite correct to say that gods and men appear as equals in Greek pagan 
sculpture. A glance at the Elgin marbles is sufficient to show that the gods were 
represented as twice the size of human beings in scenes where they appeared 
together. (37) Certainly no Greek or Latin Christian in Cyprus ever ascribed 
any “‘divinity” to the Virgin Mary. (95) The Italian term verde antico takes a 
masculine ending (84), and maniera graeca hesitates between an Italian sub- 
stantive and a Latin adjective. (115) But the most serious limitation is perhaps 
the lack of sympathy shown by the author for the religious art of Italy in general, 
and of the baroque period in particular. Baroque art is “unreligious’’ (167), 
and the Byzantine art of Venice is “‘worldly” (170), and of Palermo ‘‘mun- 
dane” (176), Constantinople being “‘more spiritual.’’ (195) The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, in art as in everything else. Perhaps someday even Anglo- 
Saxon critics will come to recognize the baroque period as one of the supreme 
moments of Christian art, as profound an embodiment of spiritual truth in 
visual form as Byzantine art. But taken as a whole, Professor Rice’s work is 
perhaps the best introduction to Byzantine and early Christian art now available 
in English. P. M. 


One Minp, Common To A.L. By Earl D. Bond. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. vii-200. $4.50. 

Here is a timely book, written by a leading psychiatrist chiefly for laymen. 
The basic thesis finds classic expression in those wellknown words of Emerson: 
‘There is one mind common to all individual men. Every man is an inlet to the 
same, and to all of the same.’ (200) While fully recognizing the differences 
between individuals and the importance of these differences, Dr. Bond is 
chiefly interested in the basic likenesses between “‘the elusive normal” and the 
abnormal mind. “Love and Hate, courage and fear, are intermingled in 
all of us.” (1) Though there is much irrationality and immaturity in normal 
people, strangely enough, flashes of real insight and wisdom often come from 
sick minds. 

In Chapter II the author grades people all the way from geniuses—such as 
Dr. Schweitzer (who also has his weaknesses)—rated at 100 % (?), to those at 
the zero end of the scale, usually the aged whose brains have deteriorated. 
Chapter VI, entitled, ““The Unsolved Puzzle of Greatness,” is superb. Dealing 
as it does with the triumphant struggles of many of the world’s great men against 
almost overwhelming inner difficulties, it brings to mind certain parts of 
Fosdick’s On Being a Real Person. It is interesting to note that Plato “is known 
to have shown at times an intense melancholy resembling that of the mental 
patient.”’ (56) Special mention must likewise be made of Chapter X with its 
stress on maturity as a prerequisite for mental health. 

While by no means ignoring the seriousness of the present situation—with no 
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less than one-third of our adult population showing signs of mental distress— 
the author, unlike some psychiatrists, emphasizes the normal rather than the 
abnormal. Again, unlike some members of his profession who pride themselves 
in being “‘amoral,”’ Bond, though fully aware of the dangers resulting from a 
neurotic conscience or an inflexible religious creed, recognizes the place and 
curative value of an intelligent devotion to ideals, to great causes (such as world 
peace), and to high religion. Together with a protest against the modern 
tendency to regard the shiftless, the immoral, and the criminal as most interest- 
ing, there is also stress on the, heroism displayed by all those who have attained 
real maturity through their ‘terrific struggles with the dark forces that would 
pull them down. 

Since the book abounds ii so much that reflects the winnowed wisdom of 
the ages as seen in the light of modern knowledge, this reviewer is more than 
glad to recommend it. Its usefulness would, however, have been substantially 
increased if an index had been added. ARTHUR W. Munk 
Albion College 


HuMAN PoreNTIALITIES. By Gardner Murphy. Basic Books, N.Y. pp. x-340. $6.00. 


This book by the well-known Director of Research at the Menninger Founda- 
tion sets forth the thesis that “‘mankind, having created for itself a new environ- 
ment and having undergone various transformations in the process, will not 
recognize itself in the mirror of a few thousand years hence.”’ (326) The book 
as a whole is “an effort to describe the sources available within human 
nature” (7) for such a development. 

In elaborating his theme Dr. Murphy distinguishes three kinds of human 
nature: (a) “the emotional and impulsive equipment of man’”’ which provides 
the “biological framework” of his development (16); (b) the “‘worlds of cultural 
derivation, relatively standardized and relatively well transmitted over many 
generations” (17); and (c) the “creative thrust,” the “‘urge toward dis- 
covery.” (18) His argument is well summed up in this brief formula: ““New 
humanness will give rise to new kinds of environment; new kinds of environ- 
ment will give rise to new humaneness in a mounting cycle of elaboration and 
fulfillment.” (21) In the process of this development, all three kinds of human 
nature will be realized and transformed. With it all, however, man is “‘a part of 
the sweep of the cosmos” and “his fulfillment is in a sense his realization of 
certain deeper contacts with cosmic structure.” (23) ‘““The substance of his 
life is a mirror of realities regarding the ground plan by which cosmic structure 
is defined.”’ (23) 

Essential to the author’s thesis is the conviction that “‘there is no fixed human 
nature, no fixed social order’’. (193), but that “there are many possible natures 
within [man] from which he must freely choose.”’ (301) ““The potential self- 
fulfillments lie scattered there beyond the horizon; and man, with all the 
wisdom which he can marshal, must strive to define them—and then choose 
among them.” (301) 

Reduced to its essentials Murphy’s book is fascinatingly provocative. In 
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looking upon man’s life as mirroring the realities of the cosmos, the author 
recognizes and acknowledges what personalists have always maintained: the 
crucial importance of “‘person’’ as a metaphysical category. And in insisting 
upon man’s basic freedom to choose among “potential self-fulfillments,” 
Murphy again merely underscores a theme familiar to all personalists—even 
though his emphasis that there is “‘no fixed human nature” and that, therefore, 
man is free to “choose” his own nature has unmistakably existentialist over- 
tones. Dr. Murphy, however, speaks as a scientist, not as a philosopher; and it 
is, therefore, perhaps not by chance that problems which a philosopher would 
regard as crucial—problems of value and value norms, for example—are not 
dealt with in this book. One can only hope that, in the not too distant future, 
the author will take a second look at his thesis and will supply the missing 
elements. Still, the book opens up long-range perspectives of great significance 
and is recommended to all who wonder about man’s place in this world and 
about human destiny. W. H. W. 


PuiLosopuy oF Atomic Puysics. By Joseph Mudry. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp- 136. $3.75. 


This book is best characterized by quoting a brief paragraph. The following 
has been picked at random: 


The stigmatic urge of creation—being an unquenchable torrent of 
flame—is incessantly unyielding to its suppression, with the result, that 
the cosmotrino structure is induced to only an irreversible physical 
reaction. Mechanistically, the dichotomization cannot be instigated 
in any manner of fashion other than by the constriction induced by a 
zero function of time. Thus, by virtue of this tentative function, there 
aspires a profoundly stirring and beautiful elegance to the entire pro- 


cedure. (16) 


In all honesty, some books should never be published; and a responsible 
publisher would not have published this one. W. H. W. 


Tue Puysicist’s ConcePTion or Nature. By Werner Heisenberg. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N.Y. pp. 192. $3.75. 


This is the American edition of a collection of essays first published in Germany 
in 1955. To be sure, Werner Heisenberg is a Nobel Prize winner in physics, 
but this odd collection of papers does little to enhance his reputation. 

Only the first two essays (7-50) have any significant relation to the title of 
the book. And the thesis of these essays is that “‘even in science the object of 
research is no longer nature itself, but man’s investigation of nature. Here, 
again, man confronts himself alone.” (24) 

On the factual side two statements are significant: (1) “There is only one 
kind of matter but it can exist in different discrete stationary conditions” (46); 
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and (2) “In very small regions of spacetime of the order of magnitude of the 
elementary particles, the notions of space and time become unclear, i.e., in 
very small interva's even the concepts ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ can no longer be 
properly defined.” (48-49) But nowhere does the author explore the philosoph- 
ical implications of these assertions or view them in broader perspectives— 
although he points out that “it has become quite certain that the latest develop- 
ments in atomic physics will once more have repercussions in the sphere of 
philosophy.” (49) 

The third essay (51-67) deals with “Classical Education, Science and the 
West,” but contains little of real significance beyond the author’s confession 
that “‘what alone matters is our unshakable faith in the West.”’ (67) The major 
part of the book (71-181) contains a collection of excerpts from well-known 
classics in the history of modern science. The author’s occasional comments are 
brief and of no consequence. 

All in all, this is a most disappointing book. W. H. W. 


MIND AND Matter. By Erwin Schrédinger. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. 
pp. vii-104. $2.75. 


In this little book an eminent physicist takes a “philosophical look’ at his 
world, and what he finds makes at least fascinating reading. ““The material 
world,” so he shows us, “‘has only been constructed at the price of taking the 
self, that is, mind, out of it.” (39) Yet, mind there is—even if it exists only in 
the form of our own human minds. And this mind plays a double role: “On 
the one hand it is the stage, and the only stage on which this whole world- 
process takes place. .. . On the other hand we gather the impression, maybe 
the deceptive impression, that within this world-bustle the conscious mind is 
tied up with certain very particular organs (brains).” (64) Moreover, ethical 
and aesthetic values, and values of any ki» d—‘‘everything related to the mean- 
ing and scope of the whole display” which we know as our universe—‘‘all this 
is not only absent but it cannot, from the purely scientific point of view, be 
inserted organically” into the picture of the world given to us by science. (66) 

The paradoxes will be solved, Schrédinger believes, ‘‘by assimilating into 
our Western build of science the Eastern doctrine of identity.” (62) ‘‘Mind is 
the artist who has produced the whole; in the accomplished work, however, it 
is but an insignificant accessory that might be absent without detracting from 
the total effect.’’ (65) 

We may not agree with the author’s conclusion—seeing in the development 
of human minds evidence of a gradual self-realization of Mind in the world 
rather than the development of “‘an insignificant accessory” to a physical 
universe—but the book is stimulating and thought-provoking and effectively 
points up a fatal flaw in any “‘scientistic view of reality.” W. H.W. 
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FACETS OF RELIGION 


Jesus Curist AND MytHo.ocy. By Rudolf Bultmann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. pp. 96. $1.95. 


Those familiar with Bultmann’s writings on demythologizing the New Testa- 
ment will find little that is new or different in this brief book, which contains 
the Shaffer Lectures delivered at Yale University Divinity School and the 
Cole Lectures given at Vanderbilt University, both in 1951. 

Here Bultmann seeks to defend his demythologizing technique against 
those who believe he has tended to rationalize the Christian message to make 
it relevant to our modern world, and against those who argue that he has 
transformed faith into philosophy. 

The demythologizing process which is, as Bultmann explains, an exegetical 
method, seeks to get behind the mythological concepts, the outmoded world 
view, and the eschatological beliefs of the New Testament, to discover the 
“inner” and “deeper” meaning of the myth to make the myth intelligible and 
acceptable to the twentieth-century mind. 

As Bultmann sees him, the modern preacher, confronted with New Testament 
mythology and eschatology, is forced to do one of three things. He may select 
the ethical principles of Jesus and speak on them. He may turn to the social 
gospel. He may try tc nenetrate to the inner meaning of the demythologized 
account. But how is this penetration to be accomplished? Bultmann answers 
“through faith”—a faith that grows out of an encounter with the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. The word of God, he believes, ‘‘is hidden in the 
Scriptures as each action of God is hidden everywhere.” 

Bultmann admits that the concept of God as “‘acting”’ is in itself mythological, 
but he believes that “the language of faith needs the language of myth’’ (67) 
to convey meaning. The mythological symbols are legitimate, therefore, so 
long as they express only concepts relating to God’s relationship to man in the 
sense of “‘a personal Being acting on persons,” and “the existential relation 
between God and man.” 

Reading Bultmann, here and elsewhere, leaves one with the uneasy feeling 
that not only has Bultmann successfully demythologized the New Testament, 
but he has with equal success created a new mythology—or engaged in a 
remythologizing process. Into the demythologized accounts he has read 
theological beliefs which belong mainly to the neo-orthodox school. So great 
a Biblical scholar as Bultmann ought to be able to develop his own theology 
out of his scholarship and give strength to his formulation because of the 
scholarly foundation. Bultmann, however, prefers to retain orthodox beliefs and 
attempt to give them new expression. 

Two troublesome questions are never faced by Bultmann. In the ‘“‘encounter”’ 
experience, which is to give the preacher the key to the “‘inner’”’ meaning of the 
myth, what criteria are available for testing the encounter? Is the demytholo- 
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gized (or remythologized) account any more relevant to our era in its neo- 
orthodox theological garb than it was prior to being exposed to the demytho- 
logizing process? GERALD A. LARUE 


IsLAM—THE STRAIGHT Patu. Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. Ronald Press Co., 

N.Y. pp. x-453. $6.00. 

“Show us the straight path, The path of those whom Thou hast favoured; 
Not of those who earn Thine anger nor of those who go astray.”’ In the spirit of 
this prayer (from Surah I of the Qur’an), eleven distinguished Muslim scholars, 
representing every important shade of Islamic opinion, have here undertaken 
to explain the fundamentals of their faith. They have done their job well. 
Their exposition is invariably clear, frequently lucid, occasionally brilliant. 
Nowhere has partisanship been permitted to become propaganda. A careful 
demarcation of topics has preserved, for the most part, the unity intended by 
the editor. As with his previous volumes on Hinduism and Buddhism, Professor 
Morgan has provided a valuable tool for those seeking to widen their religious 
horizons. 

Since any set of essays, however well integrated, is inevitably judged by the 
leader, it is fortunate that Shaikh Mohammad Abd Allah Draz’s account of 
“The Origin of Islam’’ is of a literary and organizational quality as good or 
better than anything that follows it. Indeed, after Professor Draz has had his 
say, one wonders what else (apart from details) remains to be said. “There is no 
God but Allah. Muhammad is his servant and apostle. All men are 
brothers.” (41) ‘Such,’ remarks the Shaikh, ‘“‘are the three elements of the 
Muslim creed. .. . Such is the straight path of Islam,” a path of such utter 
simplicity and religious common sense as to be the despair of every scholar in 
search of the subtle. It is perhaps owing to this peculiar character of the Muslim 
faith that the three essays by Egyptian scholars which follow seem curiously 
lacking in depth. Shafik Ghorbal surveys “Ideas and Movements in Islamic 
History” with no more than a brief mention of those theologians and philos- 
ophers who made these movements live. Mahmud Shaltout, writing on 
“Islamic Beliefs and Code of Laws,” has much of interest to say about the 
details of Islamic Law, but hardly more than a sentence apiece regarding the 
lives and philosophy of the founders of that Law. While A. E. Affifi, discussing 
“The Rational and Mystical Interpretation of Islam,” dwells at length on 
Sufism and not at all on the Sufis. 

The one frankly biased essay in the book is, as might be expected, that on 
*“Shi’a”’ contributed by Mahmood Shebabi. It should be read in conjunction 
with the account given by Draz, for only thus can one sense the emotional 
fervor of the partisans of Ali vis-a-vis Muslim orthodoxy. Even so, Professor 
Shebabi is always fair-minded, a quality which happily distinguishes all of his 
fellow-authors. For the rest—there are uniformly pedestrian and thoroughly 
comprehensive surveys of Arab, African, and Asian Islamic culture, together 
with a summary statement of the “Unity and Diversity in Islam’ by the 
Indonesian Ambassador to Pakistan, Mohammad Rasjidi. A select biblio- 
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graphy lists virtually all of the best of recent literature on Islam in English, 
and a helpful glossary of terms and places has been provided. 
Tulane University Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 


THe Crepo or Marmonipes. By Carol Klein. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 143. $3.75. 

The almost legendary Jewish medieval scientist, physician, scholar, and 
philosopher, Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon), strove to harmonize Jewish 
theology with Aristotelian logic. Like Aristotle, he was convinced that Divine 
Providence emanates from God through the human intellect, and that only 
logic and rigid adherence to the resultant wisdom enabled man to comprehend 
his own nature, control his lustful emotions, and recognize God. The “‘intel- 
lectual man, the thinker,”’ he stated, shares alone an afterlife from which 
the irrational or heretical are excluded. 

Yet while this rational fusion of the Hebraic and Greek philosophies placed 
him in the tradition of such later thinkers as Descartes and Kant, Maimonides 
also insisted that certain “‘root beliefs” (ikkarim) had to be accepted unquestion- 
ingly by every devout Jew. Now an accepted part of any Jewish prayerbook, 
these Thirteen Principles of Faith assert the existence of an incorporeal, 
undefinable God, the source of all being, who is not only comprehensible to 
“understanding, reason, judgment, and will,” but through prophecy, Torah, 
and the Messiah as well. Maimonides saw no contradiction in glorifying reason 
and then shifting belief from religious logic to blind theological acceptance. 

Almost any student of Maimonides will find Rabbi Klein’s brief and loosely 
organized discussion of some value but may well feel that a more imaginative 
integration of basic ideas, unwieldy documentation, and related philosophies 
would not only have clarified the theological concepts but would have resulted 
in a more lucid, a more cohesive, and a more penetrating analysis. 

California Polytechnic College Ben SIEGEL 


Letrers From THE Saints. Compiled by Claude Williamson. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. x-214. $6.00. 

This volume contains selections from the letters of forty-one saints from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. They are not chosen because they deal with 
any particular subject matter but simply for their historical value and as aids 
to Christian devoticn. It is not always realized that the Renaissance was one 
of the richest and most fecund periods of Catholic piety, and this little work 
contains the thoughts of the profoundest souls of that age. The short letters are 
beautifully translated and are furnished with brief bibliographical and historical 
notes which inform the reader without distracting him from the spiritual wisdom 
of the saints. P. M. 


REFORMATION AND REACTION IN TuDoR CAMBRIDGE. By H. C. Porter. Cambridge 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xi-462. $10.00. 
This volume is an able and delightful contribution to English Church history. 
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It surveys the period between the Reformation in England and the Stuart 
divines, with particular attention to the changing intellectual scene at Cam- 
bridge. It is the author’s contention that Cambridge played a decisive part in 
the shaping of English Christianity, and that what happened there is a good 
clue to what happened elsewhere. The first hundred pages discuss the setting 
at Cambridge in terms of Fisher, Erasmus, and others. The second part deals 
with the Cambridge Puritans and their opponents. The third part is occupied 
principally with the theological disputes at Cambridge during the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. 

It is good to have such a work available, for it makes vivid much which has 
been pretty well hidden in the archives. However, for all its worth, there are 
certain limitations. For one thing, one wishes that the author had taken a 
briefer period, or that he had been more occupied with problems of sequence 
and historical causality. Each chapter offers the fruits of careful research, but 
it is difficult to see the flow of events. One hopes that the author will continue 
to make contributions to historical knowledge, and that he will grow to analyze 
his material so that the stuff of history will be more manageable. J. E. B. 


CritTIQUE OF RELIGION AND PuiLosopuy. By Walter Kaufmann. Harper and Bros., 
N.Y. pp. xvii-325. $5.00. 


It is not required of a music critic that he be a practicing musician, though it 
helps. By the same token, perhaps it should not be required of a philosopher 
that he be able to offer something as pretentious as is offered by those whose 
pretensions he is bent upon puncturing. It is, however, valuable to speculate 
upon what kind of answer Professor Kaufmann would give to the questions 
which others have tried to answer. Quite obviously, on page after page, he is 
unhappy with what others have done by way of giving answers. What does he 
have to offer that is better? 

Throughout this volume, which is crammed with neat aphorisms and cute 
rejoinders, the author has much sport at the expense of existentialism, lin- 
guistic analysis, Thomism, Tillich, Bultmann, Niebuhr, and many others. 
Some of his remarks are relevant and penetrating. Others border on the sopho- 
moric. He is right, for example, to quote Santayana on William James: “He 
did not really believe; he merely believed in the right of believing that you might 
be right if you believed.”’ But there is no facing of the simple fact that James was 
in the midst of a milieu which scorned the very right to believe, no matter in 
what. 

What is so unfortunate is that Kaufmann might have much to offer if he 
would set himself the task of writing with precision and care concerning the 
answers which have been given by philosophers and theologians. The first step 
should be some attention to the precise questions in relation to which the answers 
have been given. It is no good to criticize people for doing poorly that which 
they were not attempting. Nonetheless, Kaufmann has offered a book which 
is sprinkled with much wit and some wisdom. Jj. E. B. 
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CHANCE AND ProvipeNce. By William G. Pollard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

N.Y. pp. 190. $3.50. 

This volume is no less unique than its author who is Executive Director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies and an ordained Priest in the Episcopal 
Church. 

The author undertakes the almost irreconcilable task of correlating the 
scientific view of chance with the Biblical concept of providence. In so doing he 
rejects any effort to interpret chance within the larger framework of probability, 
as Lecomte du Noiiy attempted to do on empirical-rational ground in his book 
Human Destiny. Dr. Pollard suggests, “if it were possible to carry through 
successfully such a program, then it would be possible to arrive at the Christian 
perception and understanding of providence quite independently of God’s 
historic revelation of Himself to which the Bible bears witness.” (80) Many 
empirically-oriented philosophers of religion would retort, “And what is 
wrong with that!” 

The key to the priority of Pollard’s theological orientation is revealed in the 
following: 

The only way to penetrate the elementary barrier of chance, accident, 
and the singular at which science in common with all purely experi- 
mental knowledge must stop, is to enter into and share the life of that 
special community of response within which God has been revealed. 
Only by so doing can men be set free to respond to the Biblical view 
of reality and to enjoy once more its revelatory and interpretive 


power. (118) 


In the final analysis, chance becomes providence if seen through Biblical 
eyes; hence, Christians need not fear. “‘But apart from this revelation,”’ Pollard 
states, “chance and accident mean anarchy, sheer meaningless random incoher- 
ence, and utter chaos from which the soul recoils in horror.” (71) 

On the surface it appears the author has brought the world of science and 
religion closer together. His frequent references to scientific data and methods 
will impress the novice with the author’s erudition in both science and theology. 
But the weakness of this approach is in the implicit classical dichotomy between 
nature and supernature, the secular and the sacred. Thus revelation becomes 
the key that unlocks the mysteries of God’s dealings with nature and man, for 
unless this revelation of God’s providential acts in history is experienced within 
the Christian community, man is bound to the horizontal or secular dimension 
of understanding. This raises the question concerning the value of other 
“revelations” within other traditions and whether these escape the narrow 
sphere of purely secular approaches to reality. From this reviewer’s standpoint 
the problems raised by the limitations of science would have been dealt with 
more satisfactorily if the author had not limited his analysis to the faith of 
Biblical religion. He suggests, for example, that “secular man, by virtue of 
his slavery to scientific categories of thought about his world, seals himself 
off from any knowledge of or communion with the living God who has revealed 
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Himself in Christ.” (172) It is hoped that in the author’s treatment of the I-Thou 
relationship he means more than the Judeo-Christian tradition, though this 
is not made clear. 

The reviewer is not convinced that a vitalism or “‘telism’”’ (if properly under- 
stood) violates the facts of scientific discovery; at least such an approach begins 
with the data of experience in their manifold aspects and is communicable to 
the “‘secularist,”” though he might disagree with the interpretation. When one 
begins with the “chosen” community, as does the author, communication with 
those outside that community is precluded at the outset. To assert that chance 
will always remain chance unless seen from the perspective of the Judeo- 
Christian community, is, for example, to render impossible a rational inter- 
pretation of reality within the context of a wider teleology. The role of philos- 
ophy as a responsible effort to relate experience in a rationally coherent 
manner becomes impossible, by definition, and makes philosophy at best a 
fruitless endeavor. This proposition, the reviewer cannot accept. 

Even though the author’s treatment is woefully inadequate for this reviewer, 
this volume is most significant and deals with a most vexing problem. 

J. Westey Ross 


Man’s ULTIMATE ComMiTMENT. By Henry Nelson Wieman. Southern Illinois 
University Press, Carbondale. pp. x-318. $5.95. 


This very intriguing venture falls naturally into two parts. The first, ““The Call 
to Commitment,” deals with the author’s basic principle, the principle of 
creativity—which has both human and cosmic significance. From the human 
standpoint, it involves both “‘an appreciative understanding of the unique 
individuality” of others, together with the personal enrichment derived from 
integrating this newly found insight into one’s “own individuality.” (4) The 
cosmic aspect, of course, involves Wieman’s familiar impersonal concept of 
God as a process which creates values. All of man’s higher values, in fact, 
depend upon it, and “the ultimate commitment” really means giving one’s 
whole self to its leadings without reservation. As a result of such a commitment, 
man becomes transformed after the manner of the great saints, enabling him 
not only to transcend the lower aspects of his nature and to practice a genuine 
concern for the common welfare, but even to make creative responses to such 
“‘dark realities” as fear, anxiety, guilt, death, and that “nothingness” so greatly 
dreaded by existentialists. 

The second part, “Institutions under Commitment,” consists of the attempt 
to apply the principle of “‘ultimate commitment to creativity’’ to man’s basic 
social institutions. The author very graphically portrays the great peril in 
which modern man finds himself—a triple-headed hydra which is evident 
especially in the three great dangers, namely, nuclear war, overpopulation, 
and the exhaustion of basic resources. (250 ff.) He is also fully aware of the 
fact that the “‘predicament of Western man” lies in “‘the failure to develop 
wisdom proportionate to power.” If man is to be saved, the directing hand 
behind all this power must be “the ultimate commitment” on a global basis. 
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The last chapter, in particular, very graphically emphasizes the role of the 
individual in this struggle for a better world. 

In spite of its excellence, the book has one real weakness. Wieman attributes 
so many wonderful powers to the process of creativity—his impersonal God— 
that one wonders why he has not found his way back to some form of personal- 
istic theism. After all, to reject self-conscious mind as clue to Reality means, 
always and everywhere, that the thinker must fall back on blind, unconscious 
principles or processes. Thus Wieman’s God really is, in the final analysis, less 
than man. While it is certainly conceivable that the Universe is the product 
of unconscious processes, it takes a rather large dose of “‘natural piety” to 
believe this. . 

Regardless of this weakness, however, this is a good book. One is deeply im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the author in this his creative response to this 
“time of troubles.”’ He is never trivial or cynical but speaks like a truly dedicated 
soul. More than this, his social idealism is sanely balanced by a tough realism; 
for he is painfully conscious of our many dangerous problems, of the possibility 
of failure, and of the rough road ahead. From a social and a moral standpoint, 
this book is as timely as it is profound. A. W. M. 
Albion College 


CurisTIAN AFFIRMATIONS IN A SECULAR AGE. By Giovanni Miegge. Oxford 

University Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-170. $3.75. 

This volume is a straightforward exposition of some of the principal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Its author is a professor in an Italian Waldensian 
seminary. He writes in full awareness that ‘‘authentic” Christianity is a minority 
movement—and evidences such knowledge of contemporary thought of the 
Christian faith as to know and show why this is so. For example, in his discus- 
sion of the arguments for the existence of God, he exhibits the assumptions 
which underlie such arguments, knowing well that most moderns are not pre- 
pared to make these assumptions. 

This is not a great or profoundly original work. It does, however, make a 
genuine contribution to theological discussion. Working within a framework 
which presupposes that such thinkers as Karl Barth have done much upon 
which we may not turn our backs, Professor Miegge offers genuine insight into 
such problems as the existence and nature of God, the meaning of Christ, the 
meaning of history, creation, and eschatology. The book should prove especi- 


ajly helpful to pastors who wish to speak both authentically and relevantly. 
j. E. B. 


Nature and Utiuity or Rewicion. By John Stuart Mill. Edited by George 
Nakhmkian. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxx-80. 75c. 

These two essays, together with the essay on ‘““Theism,” were published after 
Mill’s death. The Library of Liberal Arts is to be commended for making them 
available again in so convenient a form. Mill’s essay on “‘Nature”’ is a refutation 
of certain natural law theories and is as relevant now as when it was published. 


’ 
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Mill ably shows the difficulties in deriving the normative from the descriptive, 
the ought from the is. The essay on “Utility of Religion” shows that appeals to 
usefulness evade the questions of truth and that theism is not a necessary 
ground for morality. Much of what Mill says still needs to be said, particularly 
in a time when a refurbishing of natural law theories is blended with a self- 
seeking pragmatism. j. E. B. 


EXISTENCE UNDER Gop. By Albert Edward Day. Abingdon Press, N.Y. — Nash- 
ville. pp. 144. $2.50. 

When compared with the writings of Heiler, Buttrick, and others, Dr. Day’s 
little book reads like an overlong sermon on “prayer.” Addressing himself to 
the great number of persons who have gone through the motions of prayer 
without any sense of communication with God, the author attempts to make 
clear that certain attitudes are conducive to the experience of “‘conversation 
with God.” Anecdotes and examples drawn from the author’s own experience 
and from the writings of others illustrate Dr. Day’s arguments. 

For the individual who has experienced some sense of communication with 
God through prayer, this book will serve as a confirmation of beliefs already 
held. For the skeptic or the one who has been unsuccessful in attempts to have 
the experience Dr. Day describes, the book will be informative but not con- 
vincing. Too many of the illustrations used to support his arguments may be 
given different interpretations. For instance, the illustration of God directing 
an individual to visit another (83f) can be explained without reference to the 
Deity. Many nonpraying individuals have followed “hunches” of a similar 
nature which have led to the visiting of a friend or the placing of a bet on a 
particular horse. Were these God-directed too? Furthermore, one is left 
wondering about the times when these impulses have failed to produce the 
dramatic and successful outcomes Dr. Day describes. 

Happily, Dr. Day does not lead his readers to the extreme asocial position 
entertained by many mystics—he keeps his feet on the ground and relates the 
experiences he discusses to moral and ethical values in society. G. A. L. 


“In Gop we Trust”: THe Reticious BeLiers AND IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
Founpinc Fatuers. Edited by Norman Cousins. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 
pp. vili-464. $5.95. 

To bring together for the convenience of the general public discussions of 

religion by nine of the most notable eighteenth-century Americans is certainly 

praiseworthy. Many a college graduate will read here for the first time valuable 
parts of his birthright which too seldom get the emphasis in our educational 
system which they deserve. Even for those who, at a tender age, read Franklin’s 

Autobiography and Washington’s ‘‘Farewell Address,” an adult experience with 

these documents will be revealing. Particularly interesting are the many brief 

quotations from letters. James Madison, usually not very vividly remembered, 
seems lively enough when, in 1774, he remarks (at twenty-three): ““That 
diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution rages among some; and to 
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their eternal infamy, the clergy can furnish their quota of imps for such 
business.” Hamilton is effectively humanized in the solemn letter written to his 
wife before his fatal duel with Burr: ‘““The scruples of a Christian have deter- 
mined me to expose my own life to any extent, rather than subject myself to the 
guilt of taking the life of another.” Paine’s sometimes tactless writings on 
religion seem more understandable in an age when religious conviction was so 
strong that religious freedom was a difficult concept for many to accept. A full 
half of the volume is given to John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, with more 
than a hundred pages of their famed correspondence. The seriousness and 
penetration of the religious discussion represented helps greatly to account for 
the deep understanding of the political nature of man shared by the founding 
fathers. Though the book is not intended primarily for scholars, Mr. Cousins 
points out some interesting gaps which scholars should fill in: modern lives of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, the English radical, and Ezra Stiles, friend of Franklin 
and President of Yale; and good editions of The Federalist Papers and the Adams- 
Jefferson correspondence. B. R. McE.vperry, JR. 


THE ABSURDITY OF CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER Essays. By Archibald A. Bowman. 
Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxxiii-62. 75¢. 


Students of the philosophy of religion will be grateful to have in hand these 
brief selections from the work of Professor Bowman, especially since they are 
so well presented by C. W. Hendel, the editor. Bowman was not, perhaps, 
among the most astute of philosophers, and yet what he says about the claims 
of the Christian faith, the problem of evil, eternal life, and incarnation is still 
of interest. His was an attempt to let science have its full say about man and 
the universe without letting the word of science be the whole and only word. 
Especially helpful are his distinctions between “‘kinds of belief” and his analysis 
of the presuppositions which create the problem of evil. Certainly this volume 
should be of value as supplementary reading for any course in the philosophy 
of religion. j. &. B. 


Tue Pious Scientist. By James K. Feibleman. Bookman Associates, N.Y. pp. 111. 
$3.00. 
This little book, by the Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Tulane 
University, constitutes a collection of aphorisms. At times the author flits so 
quickly from thought to thought that only the alert reader will see the con- 
nection. Yet one cannot but be moved by his deep sympathy for all existence, 
his honesty in his search for a new religion based upon the inquiring attitude of 
the sciences, his opposition to dogmatism, and his humble devotion to truth. 
Moreover, the book abounds in pithy sayings which often portray a profound 
wisdom. Here are just a few examples. “The self has depth, which may well be 
infinite, since none has succeeded in probing to the last element of analysis of 
any concrete individual.” (31) “‘We need purity of motives and humbleness of 
claims, if we are ever really to know.” (36) “If we abandon reason, how shal! we 
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choose between faiths?” (45) “‘The saint is a metaphysician in action, the purest 
of applied ontologists.”’ (59) 

Philosophically, however, the book is at times obscure and even confusing. 
This statement certainly is far from clear: ‘‘Death is not the final act of life, 
it is merely the last.”’ (18) Again, it is difficult to reconcile the following: his 
agnosticism with his insistence that everything that happens is really “ordained 
by God”’; his opposition to commitment together with his utter commitment to 
the search for truth; his horror at the debit side of organized religion and his 
silence concerning the debit side of organized science in putting nuclear weap- 
ons into the hands of irresponsible politicians; and finally, the strange mixture 
of agnosticism, pantheism, and naturalism in his view of God. A. W. M. 


AWAKENING TO THE GooD—PsyYCHOLOGICAL OR RELIGIous? By Claire M. Owens. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. pp. 273. $3.75. 
The author calls attention to the fact that mankind is not achieving its highest 
spiritual potential. In presenting a series of ecstatic experiences, she seeks to 
reveal the development in her own life after twenty years of agnostic thinking. 
The book leaves one more baffled than edified. While sincerely written, it 
leaves much to be desired. The portrayal is too subjective and overpowering, 
leaving the reader more skeptical than convinced of her thesis. 
MarIAN GOODLANDER 


PsycHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING CHRISTIAN EDUCATION; TEACHER’S 
MANUEL. By Thomas Meadows. Pageant Press, N.Y. pp. 393; 98. $6.50. 


In an amazing mixture of fundamentalist theology, oversimplified educational 
and psychological information, numerous moralisms, and some delightful 
personal anecdotes, the author, who is Professor of Psychology and Philosophy 
in Tennessee Temple Schools, Chattanooga, attempts to relate modern educa- 
tional techniques to the church school. 

For the teacher in the ultraconservative school, with little or no background 
in modern teaching techniques or in the psychology of education, the text 
and the manual will be useful tools. For the church school teacher, trained 
through modern Teacher Training Institutes, the material will be somewhat 
superficial. For those whose theological inclinations are away from funda- 
mentalism, the Biblical and religious interpretations will be impossible. 


G. A. L. 


Horace BusHNELL: MINISTER TO A CHANGING AMERICA. By Barbara M. Cross. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xv-201. $6.00. 

““My purpose,” says Miss Cross, “has been to analyze the religious thought 

of Horace Bushnell and the emergence of his theology from his society and 

tradition.”’ (ix) When one remembers that the “society” is that of nineteenth- 

century New England with its constant upheavals in economic, political, moral, 


and social thought, that the ‘‘tradition’”’ is a complex of reactions against the 
ght, P g 
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rigidity of Calvinistic doctrine, and that the ‘“‘theology” and “‘religious thought” 
are little more than unsystematic and self-contradictory musings, it is incredible 
that she could hope to realize her purpose in 168 pages of text. But she succeeds 
very well. The book is not and does not purport to be biography. Although 
Bushnell’s perpetual struggle between conscience and desire for popularity 
would be fine material for drama, Miss Cross generalizes it so that it becomes 
only a felt conflict between an outmoded sociotheological world view and the 
“concerns and values’’ of a new middle class. As a historical study of a critical 
period in American history, the book is nonetheless interesting. Bushnell’s 
numerous attempts to bridge the gap between the old and the new, however 
tentative, are invariably provocative. Early in the book a good deal is made of 
the influence of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection on Bushnell’s thinking; and, as one 
follows Bushnell through his various attempts to redefine the nature of evil, 
the possibility of human redemption, the relation between science and theology, 
the significance of nature, and the role of the imagination in religion, he finds 
himself wishing that the influence of Coleridge had been somewhat stronger or, 
what is perhaps the same thing, that Bushnell had had a somewhat better 
understanding of Coleridge’s position. Coleridge could have spared him a 
great deal of confusion. LucyLe WERKMEISTER 


FRIEND oF Lire, THE BioGRAPHY OF Rurus M. Jones. By Elizabeth Gray Vining. 

J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. pp. 357. $6.00. 

This biography of the greatest Quaker and the leading mystic of our time is, 
in our judgment, the important book of 1958. 

Because of a somewhat similar experience, this reviewer was able to appre- 
ciate the sense of relief, through the medium of Emerson’s Essays, at the dis- 
covery that mysticism might be held among the respectable experiences of 
human beings. Here Jones found that the passion of the Quaker founders was 
really a growing spiritual movement and saw therein his life work. Rufus 
Jones’s mysticism did not, however, leave him to dreamy enjoyment of inner 
feelings but was rather a call to the most exacting activity. His criterion for 
mysticism was, “‘a marked increase in unity and coherence to the personality . . . 
increase in creative energy.” (51) As a young man, testifying in meeting, he 
began with “I have been thinking,” and afterward was taken aside by one 
of his elders and rebuked, ““Thou shouldst not have been thinking.” (50) 
Of this habit he was never cured. His early teaching at Providence produced 
an income of nine hundred dollars a year and all the potatoes he could eat. (55) 

To him salvation was not a legalistic buying off of God from eternal damna- 
tion, a theological transaction, but rather a transformation of life, a personal 
experience of Divine immanence, as he viewed the complementary existence of 
immanence and transcendence, solved directly in personality. (253) He felt the 
weakening effect of Royce’s pantheistic tendencies and favored rather the 
personalism of William James who “‘damned”’ the Absolute. The rise of the 
understanding of personality in the present century, he saw as a sign of hope 
for the healing of the diseases of the soul through the communication of the life 
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of God. Our very dissatisfaction with ‘‘a reach beyond our grasp is the supreme 
mark of our grandeur.”’ (197) The greatest rival of Christianity was not the 
other world-religions but ‘‘a world-wide secular view of life and interpretation 
of the nature of things.”” (227) He counted Gandhi next to Christ among the 
great revealers. Of Jesus he writes: ““We follow facts, moving toward a God 
who is Spirit, who has been revealed in a Person, and who can be found now 
because our finite spirits are interrelated with each other and with Him.” (104) 
“We can, if we will, set our sails to the divine breezes and move away from the 
shallow waters out into the deeps to which God calls us.’”’ (302-303) 

Rufus Jones’s marvellously incredible activity is known to all, but the value 
and influence of his philosophical and theological genius is too much overlooked. 
Here perhaps the greater harvest of his life is yet to be reaped. Editorship, 
teaching, public lectures, international crises wherein he was called to action 
as in ministering to the starving, to the children of Russia, participating in the 
Hoover missions, sent to the Gestapo to plead for the Jews, visiting the church 
missions he was the Christian who—to use the phrase of John Wilhelm 
Rowntree in another connection—was possessed of “that which is beyond all 
creeds, the evidence in our lives of communion with the Spirit of God.” (78) 
Jones was chosen by men of different races, classes, beliefs as the one man who 
could be trusted with the weightiest matters. 

This book will be cherished and read when most of the “best sellers” of 
today have been forgotten and thanks must go to Elizabeth Gray Vining for 
her skillful and interesting presentation, and to the publishers for their part 
in its appearance. RatpH TYLER FLEWELLING 


FROM MONTAIGNE TO CAMUS 


Tue Comptete Essays or Montaicne. Translated by Donald M. Frame. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford. pp. xxiii-883. $5.75. 


Not to know the essays of Francis Bacon would reveal a flaw in one’s academic 
training, and to know Bacon automatically signifies at least a familiarity with 
the name of Michael de Montaigne. Any teacher who presents Bacon to his 
class, calls attention to the fact that the first writings in this genre are from the 
French pen of Montaigne. Bacon must have known the essays, perhaps in the 
original French, and certainly in the English translation done by John Florio 
and printed in London in 1603. Other translations of Montaigne came—one 
in the seventeenth century, one in the mid-nineteenth century, and several in 
the twentieth century. Perhaps the best of the more recent translations prior 
to the present volume are the ones by George B. Ives and Jacob Zeitlin. A 
cursory comparison of the work of Ives and Zeitlin with that of Frame 1s 
interesting. The basic facts, of course, are the same, but the latter has brought to 
his translation a piquancy of language, a flowing style, and a quaint humor 
which appear to be closer to the real Montaigne than any previous work. 
There is no present need to discuss the essays on Montaigne. One should read 
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them in person. That his reason for writing them was an effort to analyze and 
understand himself is well known. Also, it is apparent from a careful reading 
that the author progressed slowly from a period of slight understanding, 
a period of partial doubt as to a reason for being, to one of acceptance of his 
place as a human being—a man of dignity. He was writing for himself first and 
the public second. 

There are many reasons, though, for discussing this new printing of Mr. 
Frame’s work. The introduction is short but thoroughly adequate. It contains a 
hurried survey of the subject matter of the essays, a short biographical sketch, 
and a discussion of the style and thought development. It is difficult to imagine 
a more concise, yet satisfactory treatment of the material. All students of the 
essay will thank Mr. Frame for this most readable rendition of Montaigne. 
It is recommended to all readers. 

As an example of the art of bookmaking, this volume is beautifully done. 
It has an appeal both to the eye and to the mind. The Stanford University 
Press is to be congratulated. WALTER M. CRITTENDEN 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ALLEGORY OF EviL. By Bernard Spivack. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. ix-508. $7.50. 


This volume studies the Vice in English medieval drama and in terms of that 
history explains the character of Iago, and those characters like Iago, who 
appear in Shakespeare’s work before Othello: Aaron the Moore, Richard III, 
and Don John. The assumptions are well known to Shakespeare scholars; 
they underlie the work of Schiicking in German, and our Professor Stoll. These 
scholars, widely read in medieval and Elizabethan drama, made us aware of the 
extent to which conventions influenced character portrayed in drama, and they 
did much to reveal the inadequacy of the psychological explanations of nine- 
teenth-century critics, particularly A. C. Bradley. Their contributions to 
Shakespeare scholarship were important, but because they were engaged in 
polemic a good deal of the time, particularly Stoll, they often overstated their 
case to make it seem that the conventions determined Shakespeare’s practice 
rather than that Shakespeare often fell back upon character types which he 
fleshed out. 

Professor Spivack falls into the same trap. He often speaks of the Vice as if 
he were one artist in many guises. (46-47) And while Iago, Richard III, 
Aaron the Moore, and Don John have many similar traits, no other Vice in 
Shakespeare matches Iago for psychological genius and ability as a mani- 
pulator. Richard and Iago are also Machiavellians, as Professor Spivack knows, 
and that fact allies them with Edmund in Lear and with Cassius. 

Only about twenty per cent of this interesting book is devoted to Shakespeare. 
The rest deals with the career of the Vice in the morality plays. It is here that 
Dr. Spivack makes his chief contribution, for this is the fullest study of the 
problem to date. ‘The bibliography of morality plays (483-493) adds to the 
usefulness of this careful and intelligent history of a metaphor. A. A. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A New Vo tarre. By /ra O. Wade. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. pp. 206. $5.00. 


Beginning in 1769, the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (the oldest 
scholarly journal in America) has represented the best in scholarship. The pre- 
sent volume is, to this reviewer, among the finest. It is a survey of the Voltaire 
materials which, through the medium of microfilm, are now available in this 
country. These items represent six volumes from the Bibliothéque de la ville 
de Paris, one volume from the Université de Bale, and the entire Ricci Collection 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale. Because of the deep interest of the late Andre 
Delattre, Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, who brought together the 
microfilm of the materials from the first two sources, this volume is dedicated 
to him. The Philosophical Society has secured the microfilm of the Ricci 
Collection. That so much material should be brought to this country is cause 
to believe that Professor Wade’s reason for preparing this volume may come 
true. He said, ‘“‘My purpose in this enterprise is to encourage American students, 
particularly young scholars, to pursue investigations in Voltaire, and in the 
eighteenth century which is the century of our birth as a people.”’ 

The organization of Professor Wade’s material is divided into four major 
sections: (1) Studies in Biography, (2) Biographia Literaria, (3) From Word to 
Action, and (4) Towards a New Voltaire. These are followed by an appendix 
which lists all of the microfilms, then a short Bibliography, and an Index. 
Each of these sections is significant from the standpoint of scholarship, but I 
have found the third, “From Word to Action,” the most exciting. The study 
of Voltaire’s “‘Method of Working”’ is revealed from the study of the letters, 
notebooks, etc. It is interesting and revealing in every detail. In section four 
Professor Wade expresses his belief that it is time for the revelation of a new 
Voltaire, a man seen through the new information to be found in the micro- 
films, and interpreted in the light of the research which has been done in 
relation to the great eighteenth-century Frenchman. 

Any student who is interested in the eighteenth century, especially in 
eighteenth-century France, would do well to study this work. In fact, any 
student who reads this volume will gain an enriched knowledge of scholarship. 
It can be hoped that similar studies will be made of other great authors— 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot, as well as Englishmen. W. M. C. 


THE CoRRESPONDENCE OF Epmunp Burke. Vol. I: April 1744-June 1768. 
Edited by Thomas W. Copeland. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
pp. xxvi-377. $8.00. 


The present somewhat expensive volume is the first of eight such volumes 
scheduled at the rate of one a year. Each volume will have its own editor, and 
the completed series will, it is intended, present the whole of Burke’s extant 
correspondence—approximately 1700 letters. The work has been made possible 
by the recent release of two large bodies of Burke’s private papers as well as the 
papers of two of his principal patrons, the Marquess of Rockingham and the 
fourth Earl Fitzwilliam. The release is well timed, since there is perhaps more 
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interest in Burke today than there has been at any period since his death. 

Volume I, which includes more than 190 of Burke’s letters, in addition to 
some other letters considered ‘“‘important themselves or necessary to the under- 
standing of Burke’s letters’? (x), is probably the least interesting of the series. 
As the editor himself warns, Burke’s early letters are in the main only rather 
crude stylistic experiments, remarkable chiefly as evidence of the author’s 
youthful “desire . . . to be a writer.”’ (xvi) Except for a description of the Kelly 
riots of 1746, in which Burke himself played a part, the subject matter is 
uninspired. The period from 1753 to 1757, to which belong Burke’s major 
philosophical works (Vindication of Natural Society and Philosophical Inquiry 
into . . . the Sublime and Beautiful), is represented by a single incomplete letter. 
The correspondence resumes at about the time when Burke became associated 
with William Gerard Hamilton, and the quarrel which brought the association 
to a conclusion is well documented on both sides. The most interesting letters 
of this volume are those written after Burke obtained his seat in Parliament. 
There is little of Burke’s political philosophy in these letters, but the reader 
has a fine insight into the interfactional political intrigues of the period and into 
the political shrewdness of this new member of the Rockingham group. These 
letters and those which follow should be invaluable to historians and bio- 
graphers. 

The letters seem to be faithfully transcribed, and the headnotes and footnotes 
are helpful. The introduction is brief but adequate. The index consists of a list 
of names followed by a series of numbers. A complete and specific index is 
promised as a conclusion of the series, but seven years is a long time to wait for 
something so essential. L. W. 


Goetue’s Faust. Part One. Newly translated by Bertram Jessup. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 224. $3.75. 

In view of the dozens of Faust translations existing in English, the question 
foremost in one’s mind is why another one has been undertaken. The preface— 
really a concise essay of admirable lucidity—gives the answer, not by telling 
about the inadequacies and shortcomings of previous translations, but by 
stating precisely what, according to Professor Jessup, man today can see in 
Goethe’s immortal work. The point is not to recast a “creaky old legend out 
of modern man’s infancy but to have the tragedy speak for grown-up man in the 
twentieth century, in a form adequate to man as modern ‘language animal’.” 
Goethe made Faust into a major symbol of men who, in secret imagination or 
open declaration, for ever yearned to command their world and to possess 
themselves. But this symbol extends and includes another one: the symbol of 
faith and renunciation, thus intractably joining divine dependence with self- 
sufficiency. Faust, therefore, presents a new symbol of man’s inner conflict, 
‘of his divided mind. In Goethe’s hand the symbol of wanting things both ways 
grows from within “‘to encompass perhaps all of the basic modes of thinking and 
acting which modern man has proposed to himself in his philosophies from 
mysticism down to the latest pragmatism.” 
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From this approach Professor Jessup has undertaken his task as an inter- 
preting scholar, a literary critic, and a master of the word. The parts in which 
felicitous phrasing blends with an exact meaning of the original are many. 
That there are also textually inexact formulations will be of surprise only to 
those who are not familiar with the history of Faust translations. Neither is it 
surprising when the often near-perfect rendition of form and content on occa- 
sion is not sustained but is followed by awkward, rough, and bumpy lines. 
While not all available translations can be termed “inadequate, dated or just 
plain dull,’ as stated by the publisher, Professor Jessup’s labor of love is a 
distinguished contribution to the ever-growing number of translations of 
Goethe’s Faust in English. WiuiaM K. PFIELER 
University of Nebraska 


STRANGE Seas OF THOUGHT. STuDIES IN WoRDWORTH’s PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 
AND Nature. By WN. P. Stallknecht. Indiana University Press, Bloomington. 
pp. xi-290. $5.00. 

This is the second edition of Professor Stallknecht’s collected essays. It differs 

from the first (Duke University Press, 1945) chiefly in the addition of a six-page 

appendix, in which the author comes to terms with Professor Jane W. Smyser’s 
argument “‘that Wordsworth’s interest in Roman Stoicism ... supplies the 
philosophical pattern of . . . the Ode to Duty and . . . the Excursion.” (ix) Pro- 
fessor Stallknecht is a thoughtful and sensitive critic, who finds in Wordsworth’s 
sources, especially Jakob Boehme and Spinoza, clues to a better understanding 
of Wordworth’s poetry. L. W. 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE. By Bernice Slote. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln. pp. 229. $4.50. 
It is Miss Slote’s contention that, in the reading of all poetry, the emphasis 
should be placed on the dramatic principle rather than on the personal, for, 
as she asks, “‘Are we reading the poem, or the psychology of the creative act?” 
Even when a knowledge of the historical background or the autobiography of 
the poet contributes to an understanding of the poem, we should not lose sight 
of the fact, she cautions, that the desideratum is still an understanding of the 
poem, not an understanding of the poet or his age by means of the poem. 
This fact has too often been lost sight of with respect to Keats’s poetry, she is 
convinced. Because of the “peculiar poetic quality of his life,’ his poems have 
“nearly always” been ‘‘viewed autobiographically, with Keats as the poet 
hero” (4), whereas the truth is that Keats was consciously and deliberately 
moving away from the personal pole toward the dramatic. The evidence for 
this conclusion is the burden of Miss Slote’s book. Beginning with ‘‘the essenti- 
ally dramatic stance of [Keats’s] own poetic character, as he described it,” she 
moves on to “his reading of Shakespeare and other dramatists; his view of the 
London theatres, their actors, and their plays; his own dramatic criticism, and 
his first attempts at playwriting,” and she concludes with the “‘conscious 
dramatic techniques . . . that may be observed in his latest poems.” ““Taken 
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together,” she promises, “these aspects of Keats can form a revealing pic- 
ture.”’ (6) They not only can: they do. Miss Slote’s arguments are lucid, meticu- 
lous, scholarly, and compelling, and her concluding reading of Lamia is truly 
illuminating. This is one of the very best books of its kind to appear in a long 
while. 

Although Miss Slote does not say so, Keats emerges from Chapters II to IV 
as a thoroughgoing existentialist, who, like Kierkegaard, experiences life 
ultimately as tension or paradox and who, also like Kierkegaard, regards the 
acceptance of this paradox without resistance and without despair as the finai 
stage in man’s religious development. So close, in fact, is the resemblance 
between the positions of Keats and Kierkegaard that Keats must be given 
credit for anticipating Kierkegaard in almost every essential. Since most 
existentialists have agreed with Dostoevski and Sartre that the paradox which 
constitutes life can be most effectively presented in drama, it is hardly sur- 
prising that Keats should also have reached this conclusion. This leads me to 
the only possible quarrel I could have with Miss Slote. ‘‘To see [Keats] in Lamia 
as devoted to sensuous passion and antagonistic to reason, knowledge, and 
philosophy is,” she says, “to ignore the whole body of proof in his letters: 
that he was personally a man of serious thought and deepening wisdom, 
devoted to the hardest kind of intellectual discipline.”” (167-68) I feel that a 
distinction should have been made here between philosophy and_ systematic 
philosophy. No existentialist, to my knowledge, has admitted a hostility to 
philosophy per se, but their insistence upon the reality of paradox compels all 
existentialists to condemn systematic philosophy; and I have myself seen no 
evidence that Keats differed from them in this respect. But this is a very petty 
criticism of a truly remarkable book—one which every lover of poetry can read 
with profit and enjoyment. L. W. 


> 


HeinricuH Heine: THe Artist In Revoit. By Max Brod. New York University 
Press, N.Y. pp. x-355. $4.50. 

He who does not go as far as his heart urges, and reason permits, is a pol- 

troon; he who goes farther than he wanted to go is a slave.—Heine 

The choice of this quotation for the title page of Max Brod’s biography of 

the great poem is singularly appropriate. It is, indeed, the central theme 
around which the biography revolves—the uneasy mean toward which the 
subject strives. Brod indicates his awareness of ‘‘the question of Jewish-Gentile 
relationships which so largely colored the poet’s life and work” (x), and he 
deals with the matter at considerable length. Originally published in Holland 
in 1934 and revised the following year, this first English language edition has 
been further revised and extended to incorporate the results of the Heine 
scholarship of the ensuing two decades. VirciniaA Hartt RINGER 


Tue CoRRESPONDENCE OF HENRY Davin THorREAv. Edited by Walter Harding 
and Carl Bode. New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xxi-665. $12.50. 


This work would seem to top off the available information respecting the life 
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and work of Henry David Thoreau and to be necessary reading for anyone 
who hopes to be fully informed concerning America’s foremost literary genius. 
A century has been required to bring a true evaluation of his greatness, which 
was apparent to very few of his contemporaries who, too often, treated his gifts 
patronizingly. These included Mary Moody Fmerson, Margaret Fuller, and 
Ralph Waldo himself who thought he had everything to teach and nothing to 
learn from Thoreau. The cavalier treatment of Thoreau by editors and publish- 
ers of his time might easily provide an extended essay on the general poor taste 
and blindness of a fraternity too much influenced by tradition to appreciate him. 
Walden was rejected by no less than four publishers. After a hundred years it 
has attained the importance of a best seller, and an original copy would be 
worth the cost of the whole edition. Horace Greeley seems to have been 
the rare editor who, with appreciative loyalty and self-sacrifice, became his 
main helper. Greeley advised him to send his material to magazines that would 
further his reputation, not to write faster than he thought, and to send his 
work to those who paid, since these were always crowded with articles to try 
one’s skill. 

In this correspondence we have the intimate touches that can scarcely be 
found elsewhere and that give the story of his inner struggles at self-realization 
without capitulation. 

Thoreau, together with Whitman, should be counted as a true personalist. He 
considered his greatest enemy to be the prevailing slavery to tradition. ‘‘Let 
nothing come between you and the light. Respect men as brothers only. When 
you travel to the celestial city, carry no letter of introduction. When you knock 
ask to see God—none of the servants.” (216) He was never afraid he would 
exaggerate the value and significance of life, but would be sorry to be the 
hired man visiting Olympus who fell asleep after dinner and did not hear the 
conversation of the gods: to have lived in Judea eighteen hundred years ago 
and never known there was such a one as Christ. (258) ““Why should we ever go 


abroad, even across the way, to ask a neighbor’s advice? There is a nearer 


neighbor within us incessantly telling us how we should behave. But we wait 
for the neighbor without to tell us of some false, easier way.”’ (355) The real 
sanctuary was within one’s self, and yet with his respect for the inner spirit, 
there was his regard for nature as the work and expression of God. To the 
religious men of his time, both the sanctity of the human soul and that of nature 
were anathema. To those who would excuse their actions by resort to circum- 
stances, he clinched the argument for personalism by declaring, “‘the disposition 
of the soul to circumstances—is not that the crowning circumstance of all? 
But after all it is intra-stances, or how it stands within me that I am concerned 
about. Moreover circumstances are past, but I am to come... . All impulse, 
too, is primarily from within. The soul which does shape the world is within 
and central.’’ (67-68) When, in Lowell’s Atlantic Monthly, he wrote of a tree, 
“It is as immortal as I am, and perchance will go to as high a heaven, there to 
tower above me still.’ (308) Lowell deleted the passage without permission, 
which ended further contributions from Thoreau. So sacrosanct to him was 
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nature that he felt that one, if he burned a stick of oak, should not do it without 
inquiring what he was to do to be worthy of this gift of God. He illustrated this 
lack of reverence with the story of the Concord farmer who climbed to the top 
of Monadnock and, finding some sawed lumber there, built a platform, and 
proceeded with dance and fiddle. Another man climbed to the ball at the top 
of a steeple and there used the opportunity to shout “‘hurrah for Harrison and 
Tyler.” On Mt. Washington Thoreau was advised of the Crawford House 
where there was a saloor., a band of music for dancing, and gas lights, but he 
preferred the ‘“‘spruce house made in the rain.” This reviewer wonders if at the 
foot of that mountain, where one ascends Tuckerman’s ravine, it always rains, 
for here years ago he went through the same experience as befell Thoreau 
and his friends who were flooded out in the middle of the night by one of the 
frequent “‘cloud bursts.” 

The book is well-indexed, contains a brief summary of the historical events 
of each year, and explanatory notes for each letter. The editorial work and the 
printing are above praise. And as to matter: one will return to it again and 
again. Great credit is due the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Rutgers University Research Council for partly sponsoring the work. 

B. BS. F. 


GEORGINA HOGARTH AND THE Dickens Circie. By Arthur A. Adrian. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. xvi-320. $7.25. 


Georgina Hogarth is the subject of this bogk. Charles Dickens wrote of her in a 
private letter: “She is the active spirit of the house, and the children dote upon 
her.”” She was sister-in-law of Dickens, and an important member of his 
household from 1842, when she was but fifteen, to 1870, when Dickens died. 
Her sister Catherine and Dickens were legally separated in 1858, and Georgina, 
the spinster aunt, stayed on with him and all the children but the eldest son, 
who went to live with his mother. In 1857 Georgina became a friend of the 
actress Ellen Ternan, and the cordiality between them remained unbroken 
throughout the years. Georgina became increasingly devoted to the welfare 
of Dickens, was an important legatee in his will, and the first editor of his letters, 
published in 1880-82. She died in 1917, eulogized by the editor of The 
Dickensian, after long years as “‘guardian of the ‘beloved memory’.” 

This meticulous biographical account of Georgina is, of course, written 
because of her association with the great novelist. From this fine volume by 
Professor Adrian (Western Reserve University) we gain a fascinating and im- 
portant impression of Dickens’s home life and problems—and that impression 
includes a new degree of respect for his vigor, resilience, persistence, and 
administrative ability. To a greater degree than before we can now appreciate 
his genius as man and as writer. We have new information concerning his 
family, his friends, and his reputation. The twelve illustrations of relevant 
persons and places add effectively to the pleasing impact of the book. The 
superb annotation and the valuable bibliography are noteworthy. Professor 
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Adrian has sought and found unpublished letters and other MSS, has inter- 
viewed many persons concerned with Georgina Hogarth and Dickens matters, 
and has made use of many public and private libraries. This book is beautifully 
printed. Its solidly interesting material insures it a permanently valuable 
place among the literature of Dickens and his world. 

Wituiam D. TeMPLEMAN 


LETTERS OF THE BROWNINGS TO GEORGE BarRReETT. Edited by Paul Landis with 
the assistance of R. E. Freeman. University of Illinois Press, Urbana. pp. 392. 
$6.50. 


The first of the Browning letters which I came to know were the ones written 
to Isa Blagden, published in 1923 by A. J. Armstrong of Baylor University 
(edited in 1951 by Edward C. MacAleer and published by the University of 
Texas Press). These letters created an interest in correspondence which has 
lasted through the years. The published letters of the Brownings have been 
read avidly, but there has been a gap in connection with lettres to and 
from Elizabeth’s brother George. Now Professor Landis has filled the gap. 

This book adds several steps toward a fuller understanding of Elizabeth 
and Robert. If some of the steps are not entirely new, at least they are more 
clearly defined. The humor of Elizabeth is splendidly illustrated in the letters; 
the friendly but relatively distant Robert is seen; the stuffy George is clearly 
illuminated. Of the three, Elizabeth shows the most warmth of personality. 
She was reaching out for the love of her family, along with their understanding 
of her marriage. The ietters show a joy in living with Robert and their son 
Penini, a joy which one is likely to overlook in thoughts of her illness. 

Professor Landis’s introduction is worthy of high praise. He sketches the 
personalities of the three chief figures in the light of the letters. They take on 
new significance. Then, as the letters are read, the reflections from the intro- 
duction cast illumination on the times, the thoughts, and the feelings of the 
individuals. 

Whether the presentation of these letters has great significance regarding 
the Brownings rests perhaps with the individual reader, but the items of 
Appendix II, ‘Diagnoses of Elizabeth Barrett’s Physicians” give a new answer 
to the question of this lady’s illness. Over the years, the illness has been given 
numerous names. This is the first information that I have seen which has 
sufficient weight to be impressive. 

It is good to have these additional letters from the pens of the Brownings. 

W. M. C. 


MARCEL Proust ON ART AND LITERATURE, 1896-1919. Translated by Sylvia 
T. Warner. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 416. $6.00. 


““Every day I set less store on intellect.” With this sentence Marcel Proust 
introduces the work known in France under the title Contre Sainte Beuve which 
makes up most of the volume being reviewed here. One hundred and nineteen 
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pages are devoted to miscellaneous essays and notes on writers and painters. 
The first third of the book demonstrates by indirection Proust’s thesis that 
instinct and memory are more important to an artist than is intellect. It is full 
of anticipations of Jn Remembrance of Things Past, even down to the famous 
reminescence of the cup of tea and a madeleine (here a rusk). The sentences are 
narrative, not expository, characterized by those little detours which enrich 
Proust’s texture. To use Wolfe’s term Proust was a great “‘putter-inner.” 


Memory is the key to creativeness Proust writes: 


The fine things we shall write if we have talent enough, are within 
us, dimly, like the remembrance of a tune which charms us though 
we cannot recall its outline or hum it, nor even sketch its metrical 
form, say if there are pauses in it, or runs of rapid notes. Those who are 
haunted by this confused remembrance of truths they have never known 
are the men who are gifted: but if they never go beyond saying that they 
can hear a ravishing tune, they convey nothing to others, they are 
without talent. Talent is like a kind of memory, which in the end 
enables them to call back this confused music, to hear it distinctly, to 
write it down, to reproduce it, to sing it. There comes a time in life 
when talent, like memory, fails, and the muscle in the mind which 
brings inward memories before one like memories of the outer world, 
loses its power. Sometimes, from lack of exercise or because of a too 
ready self-approval, this time of life extends over a whole lifetime; and 
no one, not your own self even, will ever know the tune that beset you 
with its intangible delightful rhythm. (276) 


In attacking the method of Sainte Beuve, Proust anticipates the-New Critics. 
Sainte Beuve was what we now call an extrinsic critic and was concerned with 
the “Natural History of Intellectuals” with all the circumstances of their lives 
and times, believing that by understanding the man you will understand the 
work. At the base of his failure was the biographical fallacy. He did not under- 
stand, as some critics still do not understand, 


that a book is the product of a different self from the self we manifest 
in our habits, in our social lives, in our vices. If we would try to 
understand that particular self, it is by searching our own bosoms, and 
trying to reconstruct it there, that we may arrive at it. Nothing can 
exempt us from this pilgrimage of the heart. There must be no scamp- 
ing in the pursuit of this truth, and it is taking things too easily to 
suppose that one fine morning the truth will arrive by post in the form 
of an unpublished letter submitted to us by a friend’s librarian, or 
that we shall gather it from the lips of someone who saw a great deal 


of the author. (99-100) 


Sainte Beuve’s other failures were of judgment and taste: “Baudelaire, the 
greatest poet of the nineteenth century, and his friend to boot, has no place 
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among the Lundis, where so many Comte Darus, d’Alton Shées, and the like, 
have theirs; no place, at least, except as an accesory figure.”’ (120) And when 
he writes of Baudelaire, what does he consider important? That “he improves 
on acquaintance, so that those who were expecting some strange eccentric 
to come in, found themselves meeting an exemplary candidate, polite, defer- 
ential, a nice fellow, refined of speech and with perfectly correct manners.” (124) 
No wonder that Proust raged against him. 

What impresses the reader about Proust as a critic is the range of his interests 
and his generosity towards other men of letters. As a writer on painting, he is 
always the novelist, using the paintings to construct imaginary accounts of the 
people and events portrayed. Fact and fiction merge, nowhere more beauti- 
fully than in the essay on Rembrandt, where he constructs an imaginary 
account of a meeting with the aged Ruskin who had come from England to 
see the pictures. (342-3) A. A. 


ALBERT Camus: A Stupy oF His Work. By Philip Thody. The Macmillan Co., 

N.Y. pp. 155. $3.75. 

Albert Camus is a peculiarly ingratiating figure. Even before he was awarded the 
1958 Nobel Prize for Literature, some half-dozen full-length books—Mr. Thody’s 
among them—had been devoted to his work. Since then still others have 
appeared. All this attention is, to my mind, quite out of proportion to Camus’s 
actual literary achievements. Even if one grants, despite their limitations, the 
solidity of those achievements, they are not of so arcane a character as to 
reuire minute exegesis. If, however, one does feel the need for a guide, 
Mr. Thody is a good one. 

In spite of his real enthusiasm for Camus, the author’s conclusions are 
remarkably temperate. The exposition leading up to them shows real under- 
standing of Camus’s work. The main themes are clearly set forth: recognition 
of the absurd, followed by a connivance with and then a revolt against the 
absurd; the tragic striving for human communication; the pitfalls of self- 
deception; and, most basic of all, the affirmation of dignity in a universe devoid 
of moral absolutes. The interplay of these themes throughout Camus’s fiction 
and plays, as well as in his descriptive and philosophical essays, is carefully 
presented; and Camus’s style (his supreme achievement, to my way of thinking) 
is very adequately analyzed. 

Unfortunately Mr. Thody’s own style is not always of the best, although 
occasionally he hits on just the right epithet or comparison. (What could better 
describe the labored pseudo-profundities of The Rebel than Mr. Thody’s simple 
statement: ‘“Too frequently the English reader feels like a stranger in the midst 
of a complicated family quarrel.”?) (50) Once in a while little details may lead 
to misgivings about Mr. Thody’s sensitivity to French—as when, for example, 
Camus’s device for representing the guttural noises of a man whose tongue has 
been torn out by barbarians, namely, “‘ra, ra,” is mistaken for “‘the savages’ idol, 
Ra.” But these are minor matters, and Mr. Thody’s book is a serious, well- 
thought-out presentation of Camus, even though it has not altered my con- 
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viction that in his literary achievements Camus is still far below several of his 
compatriots who have not received anywhere near the official recognition that 
he has. ARTHUR KNODEL 


THe THOUGHT AND ArT OF ALBERT Camus. By Thomas Hanna. Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago. pp. xix-204. $4.50. 

Upon being asked why he considered Paul Valéry the greatest living French 
poet, an eminent critic replied, with more wit than truth: “C'est que les autres 
sont morts.”” Applied to the reputation of Albert Camus, the comment would be 
unanswerable. Camus has attained eminence “‘as one of the most prophetic, 
persuasive, and hopeful moral philosophers of the mid-20th century”’ (ix) 
mainly by default. This is no reflection on Professor Hanna’s thorough and 
unpretentious exposition of Camus’s artistry and moral ideas. Camus is im- 
portant. But the question is the degree and the source of his importance— 
whether it is due entirely to his intrinsic merits or also to extrinsic circumstance 
—the circumstance, namely, that the other atheistic existentialists are ““beyond 
the pale.”’ It would be unrealistic to exalt Camus so far above the incomparably 
more brilliant and fertile Sartre as to imply that he belongs in the same com- 
pany as the great French moralists of the past—La Rochefoucauld, Vauven- 
argues, Taine, Renan, etc. In recent years Camus has been content to specialize 
in melodramatic religious emotionalisin (La Chute), a field explored before him 
by Bloy, Huysmans, and Bernanos. In their work—for they were convinced 
Christians—God is an object of thought; for Camus, the atheist, He is merely a 
subject of conversation. V. H.R. 


Man In Mopern Fiction. By Edmund Fuller. Random House, N.Y. pp. xvii- 
171. $3.50. 
All novels, says Mr. Fuller, have a premise. Too many, he thinks, have the 
false premise that man is “‘an ironic biological accident, inadequate, aimless, 
meaningless, isolated, inherently evil, thwarted, self-corrupting, morally 
answerable to no one, clasped in the vise of determinisms economic or biolog- 
ical.” This concept of man Mr. Fuller sees as a natural reaction to the equally 
unsound conception (represented by such early moderns as Shaw and Wells) 
that man is self-sufficient and inherently good. The true tradition of Western 
Civilization, he believes, is that man is “individual, responsible, guilty, re- 
deemable.”’ Only on this traditional view of man is true compassion possible. 
Because current writers—Steinbeck, Saroyan, James Jones, Norman Mailer 
among others—have lost the true conception of man’s nature, their fiction 
is compounded of meaningless sentimentality and degraded toughness. In a 
chapter entitled ““The Female Zombies,” Mr. Fuller especially deplores the 
reduction of women characters to mere sex objects. One of the few recent books 
he praises is Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country. The murder central to its 
action is understood in terms of the African environment, but the murder 
remains an act for which the murderer has individual responsibility. Hence the 
book is a fuller statement of the racial problem than is found in works which 
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present race in terms of environment alone. Mr. Fuller vigorously denies the 
common assertion, illustrated in the criticism of John Aldridge, that ‘‘values” 
have disappeared: ‘“To say that we do not fulfill our values does not deny 
them.” Fiction, however, in so frequently treating clinical material, has lost 
perspective and, even worse, threatens to bring about censorship. Fully granting 
the desirability of preserving the utmost freedom for the responsible artist, 
Mr. Fuller wonders if it is really necessary for publishers to insist on the artistic 
integrity of Mickey Spillane’s violence. On a different level Mr. Fuller concedes 
the great technical interest of Joyce but concludes that, because of his distorted 
view of human nature, “the world of Joyce is a world of stink and death.” 
Mr. Fuller will find many sympathetic readers. Occasionally his voice is too 
shrill and his wit too arrogant or patronizing. Yet he has read thoughtfully 
the books he discusses, and he has made articulate the responses which in most 
readers remain unformulated. He is clear without being platitudinous, and he 
is brief. He announces no new truth. He merely insists that wisdom is older than 
current best sellers. B. R. McE., Jr. 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP. Edited by Lewis Leary. Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, N.Y. pp. x-474. $5.00. 

Of late decades virtually all arts, literature included, have greatly extended 
the scope of their subject matter and altered their manner of presentation. 
Literary scholarship, by and large, has conformed with these changes. Scholarly 
treatment, objectives, and accomplishments in the field of literature in the 
English language, and their connections with teaching, criticism, and the 
character of the times, are surveyed in the volume under review. The eighteen 
chapters are from the pens of individual American specialists, of whom one 
serves also as editor. No over-all formulas restrict approaches or procedures, 
and, in broaching a common topic, each specialist empioys his own method 
and judgment. 

The two opening chapters differentiate the functions of the scholar from those 
of the teacher and the critic. Of the next nine chapters, seven chart chrono- 
logically and appraise the investigations made by recent scholars in British, 
two .the recent investigations in American, literature. The five following 
chapters trace researches in the genres—literary criticism, poetry, the novel, 
the drama, and (with the limits broadened) comparative literature. Finally, 
two chapters consider scholarly delving into the connections between the 
arts and the sensibilities, and into the too much neglected value to literature 
and scholarship of heed to the artistic preferences, however low pitched, of the 
great human masses. 

The reviewer is moved to fundamental dissent from the contentions of only 
one chapter, the seventeenth (““The Public Arts and the Private Sensibility”’). 
The author of this argues, as he has the right to do, for what elsewhere is 
termed ‘“‘the institutionalizing of interest in the very recent and the 
immediate”’ (201) and for greater educational and artistic use of the diversions 
and enthusiasms of our social and technological environment. The reviewer 
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sees faults enough in scholarship and regrets a cleavage in literature which 
makes what is sophisticated unpopular and drains what is popular of all 
sophistication. But he is far from going the whole way with the writer of this 
chapter in disdaining past standards of scholarship or in deploring “‘the hu- 
manist’s deep-seated prejudices” (372) and ‘“‘arrogant suspicion of the educator’s 
competence.” (374) He wonders whether the writer, in glorifying the recent 
and the immediate, fails to perceive that not merely “a tiny elite” (372) but 
a large segment of the ordinary populace regards the letdown in discipline and 
discrimination as harmful. 

To judge by reports in this volume, scholars of today are no more of one 
accord than were those of yesteryear in evaluating an author or a literary 
force. Poe is dismissed as an outdated romantic, listed among pre-eminent 
American figures, and hailed as a formative influence on subsequent literature, 
especially the French. Both an O altitudo and a questioning attitude are manifest 
toward authors like Melville and Henry James. The Victorians, lately so down, 
are again somewhat up. Donne is not now so exclusively enthroned as the 
pioneer of the literature to be. These names—Poe, Melville, James, Donne— 
suggest that literary characteristics which have been spoken of as distinctively 
contemporary—imagery, symbolism, myth, psychology, cultural aliusiveness, 
etc.—are of earlier origins though transformed by the inevitable sea change. 

Scholars now also emulate their predecessors oftener than they should in 
erecting barriers while providing helps to the understanding and enjoyment of 
literature. To be sure, the barriers are of a different kind. Instead of showing 
such meticulous interest in biographical and historical minutiae, scholars have 
speculated meticulously on sources and interconnections of single phrases or 
ideas and have confusingly amplified what the author himself has revealed in 
the matter and perhaps has later revoked. But this excess of ingenuity is in part 
inescapable and leaves something for other scholars to undo. 

This book is slightly marred by some of the proofreading and would be of 
still greater value if the multitudes of names and titles permitted a fully 
analytical index. But it provides a wealth of information and interpretation not 
to be had elsewhere. Acquaintance with it should be a must for candidates for 
an advanced degree. GARLAND GREEVER 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CHRISTIAN Doctrine. By Randall Stewart. Louisiana 
State!University Press, Baton Rouge. pp. xiii-155. $3.50. 
As Professor Stewart says in his preface, his purpose is ‘‘quite frankly partisan.” 
He deplores the neutrality of much academic study of literature and allied 
subjects in which religious conviction or implication is vital. He regards himself 
as an orthodox Christian, his only test of orthodoxy being belief in original 
sin. He denies that this belief is inconsistent with democracy, since a proper 
understanding of original sin is the essential basis of “‘genuine Christian 
humility,” without which democracy cannot survive. From this point of view 
the “true” writers in America are Jonathan Edwards, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Henry James, T. S. Eliot, and Faulkner. The false prophets are Jefferson, 
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Emerson, and Whitman. This is blatant oversimplification, and the incon- 
sistency of Professor Stewart’s argument soon appears. He states that without 
the toleration of men like Jefferson and Franklin, the advantages of religious 
freedom and the separation of church and state could not have been achieved. 
Jonathan Edwards (who died in 1758) ‘‘could never have sat in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, for he lacked the political sagacity.”” This is a clear con- 
cession that Edwards’s orthodoxy bred in him not “Christian humility,’ but 
bigotry, which is inevitably based on pride. Yet a few pages later, after attacking 
Emerson’s ‘‘man-centered world” in contrast to the “‘God-centered world” 
of orthodoxy, Professor Stewart solemnly assures us: ‘‘one view leads to arro- 
gance and the other to humility.” Such a generalization fails to account for the 
persecutions, the inquisitions, the fanaticisms sponsored from time immemorial 
by the orthodox. It is the weakness in orthodoxy that men like Jefferson, 
Emerson, and Whitman bring to our attention. Professor Stewart presents 
Hawthorne, Melville, and James as “orthodox” on the simple ground that they 
‘recognize Original Sin.” In all three, however, there is much more of ‘‘roman- 
tic” skepticism and defiance—and far more of Cristian love—than Professor 
Stewart can fit into his formula. In the chapter on ‘““The Amoralists,”’ natural- 
ism and determinism are attacked on the ground that the true doctrine is the 
concept of individual responsibility, which sounds a good deal more like 
Emerson than Jonathan Edwards. Professor Stewart makes much of the idea 
of tragic struggle between good and evil as a necessary condition for human 
life and literary achievement. What he does not seem to realize is that the 
struggle between those who cling to the doctrine of Original Sin as a solace for 
human failure and those who see in the doctrine a barrier to reasonable aspira- 
tion is equally necessary and productive. Without the “loyal opposition” of 
the heterodox, orthodoxy would soon fall victim to paralysis. 
B. R. McE., Jr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Voices in Court: A TREASURY OF THE Law. Edited by William H. Davenport. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. x-588. $6.95. 


If “in this world nothing is certain but death and taxes,”’ it is because law, like 
death, is in one form or another a fact of our lives. A man may live out his 
days without ever consulting a lawyer or being interrogated by a policeman or 
a judge; yet his doings will nonetheless be circumscribed by laws. We all know 
it. Still, when we open the pages of an anthology like this one, we may be 
surprised to see how relevant and how lively are its contents. 

Professor Davenport has judiciously brought together essays, talks, short 
stories, excerpts from biographies, histories, and novels, a court decision, some 
passages from books on legal conduct, and a law review article in the form of a 
case of cannibalism dated A. D. 4300. The index of authors (Benét to Woolsey) 
includes such names as Montaigne and Maupassant; Bowen, Buchan, 
Macaulay, and Sandburg; Mencken and Thoreau; Cozzens, Dickens, and 
Trollope. As subject or author or both there are famous jurists—Coke, 
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Mansfield, Marshall, Taney, Holmes, Fuller, Brandeis, Cardozo, Hand, and 
Frankfurter—as well as the infamous Jeffreys and the eccentric Monboddo. 
The combination of the old and the new, the humanistic and the legal gives 
the book its freshness. It is not technical or legalistic. Although it should be 
of special interest to members of the legal profession, the general reader will 
find it rewarding. The editorial comments are brief and to the point. 

The editor has sectioned his materials under headings like those given in the 
subtitle but has added a fourth and final section called ‘““The Law.” In it, 
the briefest section, the ‘“‘voice”’ is, by figurative extension only, a personifica- 
tion. But in the rest of the book the voices of lawyers, judges, and laymen are 
literally recorded. Because of their shaping influence on English and American 
law, the judges are the stars. But the book as a whole, and not just the courtroom 
section (where they are more conspicuous than elsewhere), owes its character 
to the voices of the laymen—contestants, witnesses—sinners in the headlines, 
ordinary people. 

The first excerpt in the book contains a rationalization of the lawyer’s role 
as advocate: he is said to engage in an “‘adversary proceeding,” in which he 
must serve a particular and special interest, his client’s. In the section on 
judges, John Marshall writes of his own reluctance to give up an estabiished 
law practice in order to accept public office. Again and again in the beok we 
hear of the struggle between a limited interest and a broader, more widely 
shared interest—self, group, region, nation, mankind. There are glimpses of 
heaven, but this book reminds us most of the time that we are on earth and 
that, if we are to enjoy more justice, we ordinary people must deserve it. 
Perhaps the case from the year 4300 (‘“The Case of the Speluncean Explorers,” 
by Lon. L. Fuller) exhibits best the difficulty of reconciling multiple conflicts of 
interest. ELEAZER LECKY 


HisToRY OF THE LATER RoMAN Empire. 2 Vols. By 7. B. Bury. Dover Publica- 
tions, N.Y. pp. xxv-471; ix-494. $4.00. 

This set is the latest in the series of photographic reprints of classical works of 
scholarship now being issued by Dover Publications. Professor Bury’s monu- 
mental history of the late Roman Empire was first published in 1923 but is still 
authoritative in its field because of its objectivity, thoroughness, and sound 
foundation in primary source material. Like most historians of a generation 
or two ago, Bury is at his best in political history. His attitude towards Christian- 
ity in its traditional form is hostile and unsympathetic, and he is little interested 
in Byzantine culture as a unique synthesis of classical and Christian civilization. 
Nevertheless, Bury’s standard work remains a reliable introduction to the 
political history of the early Byzantine empire. P. M. 


THe FepERAL CONVENTION AND THE FORMATION OF THE UNION OF THE 
AMERICAN States. Edited by W. U. Solberg. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. 
pp. cxviii-409. $1.75. 


Students unable to obtain Tansill’s monumental (and monumentally bulky) 
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edition of the complete documents and records relating to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1789 will be grateful to Professor Solberg and to the Liberal 
Arts Press for this well-edited, compendious, and inexpensive anthology. The 
core of the book consists of a judicious three-hundred-page selection from 
Madison’s notes of the debates at the Convention. VV. & &. 


Joan or Arc. By Jules Michelet. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
pp. xv-132, $3.75. 

Honored by the French as a national heroine, declared a saint by the Roman 
Catholic Church, Joan of Arc exerts an even greater force as one of the arche- 
typal figures of Western European popular mythology. The military, political, 
and theological implications of her career may still be subject to debate and 
reinterpretation, but no amount of academic clarification can obscure the 
primary images of the white-armored warrior at the Tournelles bastille or the 
lonely, bewildered victim of the Rouen tribunal. She belongs as rightly to poets, 
novelists, playwrights, and even musicians, as to historians and churchmen, 
because her story is simple and universal; it dramatizes the essential relationship 
between triumph and tragedy and creates an enduring vision of the human 
spirit victorious in defeat. 

It is these elementary values of Joan’s story which stand out most strongly 
in Michelet’s short biography, originally a section of the fifth volume of his 
History of France (1841) and published separately in 1853. One is aware of the 
historian’s scrupulousness and the reverence of the croyant (although a significant 
paragraph replaced in the present edition indicates that he had already begun 
to move toward his subsequent anticlerical position), but neither of these 
accounts for the particular quality of his achievement. He has succeeded as well 
as any of Joan’s chroniclers by emphasizing the strong, secure outlines of his 
subject, shaping his narrative to the movement of the action and maintaining 
an accurate dramatic focus; the central figure is never lost in controversy, 
theorizing, or speculation. Joan needs only to be presented simply and directly, 
which is what Michelet has so admirably done. 

In his note on the present text, Dr. Albert Guérard describes the work as 
‘“‘a beautiful story beautifully told.”” His own editorial intelligence and skill 
as a translator have been placed at the service of that beauty, and English 
and American readers should be grateful for the result. 

James H. Dursin, JR. 


PETERLOO: THE “‘MAssACRE” AND ITS BACKGROUND. By Donald Read. Manchester 
University Press, Manchester. pp. ix-234. 30s. 
On August 16, 1819, a large group of men, women, and children, assembled 
on St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, to listen to a mild (by modern standards) 
reformer, was deliberately slaughtered by British soldiers, acting under orders 
of the British government. The outrage so horrified the nation that it shocked 
it out of a long complacency and precipitated the Reform Bill of 1832. Such is 
the popular conception of the ‘‘Peterloo Massacre,” and it is almost entirely 
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erroneous. According to Professor Read, there are two reasons for the error. 
First, there is the matter of suggestion. Many people judge the event by its 
name, which was intended to be propagandistic rather than descriptive. The 
term “‘Peterloo”’ was coined by the Manchester Observer on August 21, 1819, 
“in bitter mockery of the feat of British arms at Waterloo four years before,” 
whereas the action at St. Peter’s Field was in fact local, the order to disperse 
the meeting being given by Manchester magistrates,nor was any one deliberate- 
ly slain. Similarly the term “massacre” was meant to imply widespread 
carnage, whereas in fact only eleven people were killed, and most of them were 
crushed to death in the crowds. (vii) Second, there is the matter of methodology. 
Historians tend to view events in vacuo with little regard for their political, 
economic, and sociological contexts, and, in many, if not all, instances, the 
result is a misreading of the facts. It is this second error which Professor Read 
tries to correct. Beginning with an investigation of the background, he moves 
on to the event itself, and concludes with a glance at its aftermath. Although 
the innocence of the people is never challenged, the national government is 
totally exonerated of guilt, and the guilt of the magistrates is at least extenuated. 
Their fear of revolution was, Professor Read finds, sincere and, from their 
point of view, perhaps even warranted. Even so, the “‘massacre’”’ itself is shown 
to be the calamitous result of a series of unfortunate accidents. The immediate 
result of the “‘massacre”’ was, it turns out, a consolidation of conservative rather 
than liberal opinion. Parliament promptly passed the Six Acts, which further 
restricted the freedom of the people, who this time submitted without protest, 
probably because an improvement in the economic situation dulled their 
interest in political reforms. Meanwhile the Grenvillites, who since 1806 had 
allied themselves with the Whigs, returned to the conservative camp. Ultimately 
this action of the Grenvillites did have something to do with the Reform Bill, 
since without them the Whigs were able to reaffirm their support of moderate 
reforms and to consolidate their forces in terms of this support. Peterloo ‘‘Mas- 
sacre”’ is a thoroughly sound and rather exciting account of a very interesting 
period in English history. L. W. 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION. Compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, William 
Theodore de Bary, and Donald Keene. Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. xxvi- 
928. $7.50. 

This is one of the three volumes constituting a series called “Introductions to 

Oriental Civilizations.” The other two volumes deal with China and India. 
In this volume the authors have compiled Japanese historical materials to 

indicate the major lines of Japanese thought and traditions as they developed 

through the centuries. The translated source readings are supplemented by 
explanatory notes, sometimes quite brief, designed to put the selected readings 
in the context of a connected story of Japanese civilization. 

The chronological order is followed, from earliest records of Japanese 
history to present-day gropings for a new Japanese culture in the postwar 
world. The molding influences of tradition in each major period of Japanese 
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history are traced, through the growth of Confucianism, Buddhism, Shinto, 
Nationalism, etc. While more attention is given to thought and ideas than to 
institutions and movements, the intellectual background of important political 
and social movements is briefly discussed. The source readings cover a wide 
range: philosophy, religions, literature, art, political and social thought. 

To tell the story of Japanese thought through the mouth of Japanese writers 
is, in a way, more effective than is the digested story of one man. The reader is 
given direct contact with the writings of Japanese thinkers who have molded 
the Japanese tradition. In view of the growing interest in the study of oriental 
civilizations, a volume like this must be considered a major contribution to 
education and to a better understanding of the Orient. 

In view of the large amount of space devoted to the great influence of Chinese 
thought and Chinese institutions on Japan, the critical reader may ask whether 
the authors could not have incorporated more materials to show how and 
why Japan grew to ve such a different nation from China, and what elements in 
the Japanese tradition made certain Chinese ideas unacceptable to Japan. 
He may also wonder whether such topics as the samurai and the glorification 
of the military have been given enough space in proportion to other topics. 
It may be said in defense, however, that the volume is a general survey rather 
than a critical analysis, and that its major purpose is to enable the reader to 
gain a bird’s-eye view and an appreciative understanding of the major charact- 
’ eristics of Japanese civilization. TuHeopore H. E. CHEen 


Macic AND Mystery IN TiBet. By Alexandra David-Neel. University Books, 

N.Y. pp. xiv-320. $6.00. 

This volume is a reissue of a work published in England in 1931 under another 
title and in America a year later. The author, a Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
a former student at the Sorbonne, and the only female European honorary 
Lama, spent fourteen years in Tibet. She has written an account which pur- 
ports, according to the jacket, to reveal how Tibetan mystics live naked in the 
snow, bring corpses to life, think objects into life, and so on. ““How”’ is an 
ambiguous word: it can suggest process or simply mean “‘that’’; in the case of 
Mme. David-Neel, the latter meaning is often the correct one. 

It is no fault of the author that her book is a bit dated. “‘Forbidden”’ Tibet 
is hardly that any more. Even her photographs look a bit old-fashioned after 
Lowell Thomas on TV and the recent news coverage of revolt under the Reds. 
It is the fault of the author, however, that she does not maintain a clear attitude 
after fourteen years of experience. She is often in awe, often skeptical, sometimes 
naive. She mixes rumor and fact, hearsay and documentary evidence. Of two 
stories she says that whether the facts are authentic or not is of no importance. 
The result is that the reader loses confidence. 

Mme. David-Neel has a choppy, incoherent style which does not help 
matters. Her frequent use of Tibetan words, however, lends verisimilitude, 
some of the anecdotes definitely have human interest, and the main thesis that 
psychic research should be undertaken in Tibet under scientific auspices is all 
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to the good—this by way of pointing out some desirable features of the work. 
Many of the wonders the author recounts are similar to those publicized in 
’ India in the lore of yega or practiced on stage by Thurston; even extrasensory 
perception is not a Tibetan copyright. The over-all impression, therefore, is 
that in spite of a sincere interest in the subject on the part of the author and the 
obvious attraction of certain anecdotes for leisure-time readers, as a serious 
work this book is both dated and confused. 

Harvey Mudd College WiiuiamM H. DAVENPORT 


Soviet Marxism: A Criticar ANALysis. By Herbert Marcuse. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y. pp. 271. $4.50. 
When Lenin found himself in revolutionary Russia, he supposed at the outset 
that its fortunes were tied to an expected communization of Germany. Since 
then, and down to the present when, contrary to infallible requirements of 
dialectical history, the “imperialistic” enemies of Marxism should have 
collapsed from mutual rivalry and internal self-contradiction, Russian theory 
and policy-making have been forced to meet a topsy-turvy situation. As a result 
Soviet Marxism has pursued a course that appears unorthodox and para- 
doxical: it has accepted the policy of ““commun’‘sm in one country,” has turned 
away from any direct assault on western capitalism, has continued the hateful 
“alienation of man,” and has moved steadily away from equalitarianism. To 
trace this movement and to consider its ethics is the purpose of this very interest- 
ing and competent volume. In the author’s measured judgment, the Russian 
leaders hold loyally to Marxist principle, which they reinterpret in the light of 
the empirical situation. The dominant plan, it is proposed, follows Lenin’s 
recognition of the need of “‘respite,”’ i.e., the avoidance of war with the western 
powers while Russia industrializes and catches up with the West both in 
production and standard of living. Meanwhile revolutionary movements in the 
advanced capitalistic countries are discouraged. The long-range expectation 
remains, however, that the capitalist powers will collapse from inherent 
“contradictions.” —The movement of Russia towards a welfare state is, in the 
author’s judgment, inviolable to any bureaucratic shift: while struggle for 
power goes on, the basic principles show a stout tendency to persevere. The 
obvious contrast between the original humanistic principle of Marxism and the 
“externalized” or political ethics of the Soviet system is explained by its spokes- 
men as the “‘anomalous”’ consequence of “‘capitalist encirclement.”’ The author 
believes that continued growth in productivity will tend to reduce the repressive 
morality withip the system. Its weak point is the fact that within the Soviet 
ethics ‘‘values are not autonomous since they are in the last analysis validated 
by an ‘external’ political goal. Only thoroughly internalized [personalized] 
ethics can in the long run operate with autonomous values.” (266) Otherwise 
solidarity remains precarious in a system whose people are called upon to make 
sacrifices and accept inequalities that seem irrational. In ultimate goals the 
capitalist and communist programs are not very far apart, and it is predicted 
that in the future their respective methods will move in the direction of con- 
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vergence. Finally, while ‘‘at almost every turn in the development Soviet 
theory (and Soviet policy) reacts to a corresponding western development and 
vice versa,” the author suggests that this holds to a degree that is not commonly 
recognized. (5) This is an excellent book, and while it is slightly academic in 
style, it is one well worth reading. ‘ W. L. 


SoctaLisM AND Saint-Smon. By Emile Durkheim. Edited by A. W. Gouldner. 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs. pp. xxix-240. $5.00. 

This new edition of Durkheim’s Le Socialisme is its first English translation. 
In it the formidable “Father of Sociology” subjects socialism (not only the 
economic system but also the moral and social philosophy) to a penetrating 
sociological analysis. The author traces the history of socialism (which he 
defines and distinguishes from communism) from its inception through the 
eighteenth century and up to his own time, giving special attention to Sismondi 
and to Saint-Simon and his school. V. H.R. 


AUSTRALIAN ExpLorers. Edited by Kathleen Fitzpatrick. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. x-503. $2.50. 

In this World’s Classics volume Professor Fitzpatrick has brought together 
accounts of twenty expeditions between 1813 and 1876, a note on sources, and a 
substantial, appreciative, introduction. There is a map, but it is too small to 
permit indication of the several routes. The American reader will find few 
close parallels to the long and varied story of exploration in the North American 
continent. The Australian explorers were professionals, chiefly soldiers, civil 
servants, and scientists. They were good observers of mountains, rivers, and 
deserts, and they kept good circumstantial records. Natives were few and seldom 
troublesome. The enemies were insects, hunger, heat, and thirst. To one who 
does not know Australia well, there is a certain monotony in these accounts, 
yet the spectacle of human determination and endurance is impressive. As 
Professor Fitzpatrick remarks about the explorers as a group: “All of them 
were heroes.” B. R. McE., Jr. 


A Brack Crviuization. Revised Edition. By W. Lloyd Warner. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. xx-618. $6.50. 
In the new edition of this well-known ethnographic monograph about the 
Murngin peoples of North Australia, the author introduces reflections based on 
related publications by other authorities dealing with the Murngins. Since the 
discussions are “broadly theoretical and methodological,” they have to do 
“‘with many or all peoples and not only with the Murngin.” For example, they 
bring out the substantial relation of myth to ritual, and they deal with the role 
of social contacts in the development of culture and social structure. 
This treatise adds considerable support to the contention that progress is far 
from uniform, that is, to the theory that any people who are advanced in some 
or in many particulars may be very backward, irrationally so, in other aspects 
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of their lives. Astounding are the countless details that the Murngins worked 
out in their “extremely intricate social and ceremonial system.” Page after page 
of these details are recorded. On the other hand, this development of myth 
and ceremony and ritual was accompanied by great “technological deficiency.” 
A binding element that emerges repeatedly in the discussion of ritual is super 
naturalism, that is, a belief in supernatural beings and in their demands with, 
however, seemingly stultified attention to technological advance and also to 
individual expressions of personality. Emory S. BoGarpus 


Licut: VistsLE AND INvistBLe. By Eduard Ruechardt. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. pp. 201. $4.50. 


This little book has the same delightful appeal that Bragg’s World of Sound had for 
many of us years ago. In much the same easy, interesting way, Ruechardt has 
taken a text on the wave motion of light and has changed it into an attractive 
story about wave characteristics. As with Bragg, one can almost feel the 
pleasure of the author in sharing the exploration of diffraction, interference, 
and polarization, and the thrill of looking at spectral lines, the dark bands in 
Michelson’s interferometer or the new image of familiar things illuminated by 
ultraviolet light. 

Ruechardt only once mentions the revolution that came with the idea of the 
quantum. This book is definitely not a text in spite of the titles in the table of 
contents. It is just a nice little book for those who have had some background in 
physics and who would like to review basic concepts in the field of light, 
preferably while listening to soft music. WILLARD GEER 


Eartu’s Suirtinc Crust. By Charles H. Hapgood with the collaboration of 
J. H. Campbell. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 438. $6.50. 


The hypothesis elaborated and defended in this book is that there have been 
periodic movements of the earth’s crust relative to the axis of rotation, with 
resultant shifting of the position of the poles relative to the various land masses 
on the earth’s surface. The character of the hypothesis and the character of the 
defense might suggest to some readers that the book is of a somewhat “crackpot” 
origin. However, this is most definitely not the case. 

The author shows that (a) the theory offered and defended is not the least 
bit fantastic when considered in light of what we know concerning the structure 
of the earth, (b) on the basis of this hypothesis many somewhat puzzling 
phenomena from the many related areas of study of the earth can be explained 
(e.g., there is data which suggests a constancy of the climatic zones relative to 
the equator of the earth, and yet other data which suggests that certain areas 
which are now arctic may have been temperate and even tropical at times in the 
past—the hypothesis accounts for this by the periodic relocation of the equator 
of the earth relative to the land masses on the earth’s surface, thus maintaining 
both the constancy of the climatic zones and admitting their shifting relative to 
the earth’s surface), and (c) the hypothesis has additional testable consequences. 
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Thus the hypothesis has every qualification for serious consideration, experi- 
mentation, and testing. 

Beyond a doubt the author’s presentation is very persuasive. It is clear, 
concise, and readily understandable to the layman. And yet the very mode of 
presentation is the main defect of the book. Scientific theories are not tested and 
confirmed by persuasively organized appeals to the layman, or even to the most 
technical of one’s colleagues. Widespread popular acceptance does not make a 
scientific truth; neither does widespread acceptance by scientists. If there is 
an authority in science, it is the constant recourse to the methods of scientific 
inquiry. One may hope, now that the author has this book off his chest in 
order to generate discussion of the theory, that the result will be an increase in 
the kind of orderly inquiry which alone can confirm or disconfirm a scientific 
hypothesis. One can further hope that the book will not generate that kind of 
wasteful polemic which is worthless to scientific inquiry. The main difficulty 


with the book is that there is a bit too much of this type of polemic in it. 
Wii S. SNYDER 


THE Epucation oF THE INpDIvipuAL. By Alfred Adler. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y.'pp. 143. $3.50. 
The title of this little volume could have been “The Re-education of the 
Individual,” for it is plain that the author is concerned with persons whose 
education has failed to clarify and resolve certain fundamental human problems. 
The four problems (most fundamental for the author’s purpose) chosen for 
analysis are called the ‘‘Four Horsemen.” They are: (1) man’s “confusion as 
to his place and function among others, (2) doubt as to whether or not he is 
an ‘equal,’ (3) the horror of the vacuities of the ephemeral, and (4) doubt. . . as 
to the consequences of his actions.’’ (2) These problems originate (oddly, but 
truly enough) in our misconception of “space and time”: we husband a 
“classical”? conception of space and time, as the author shows, which makes of 
our life-space and experiences something static, something given, something 


- once-and-for-all, and at variance with our hopes and desires. It is the purpose 


of this volume to reorient ourselves in a way that will liberate our thinking 
and refresh our insight into these matters. 

Adler’s thesis may be stated in these terms: to be educated means that we are 
capable of making it relatively easy for others to see that people are ends; 
that, as ends, people are important; that each person is important because his 
life is relevant as a “‘pointer toward issues” concerning which we can, with 
profit, expend our thought and attention. More simply stated (as the author 
confesses he might have done at the outset): “education is a way of learning 
how to love one another.” (114) 

The book is both stimulating and thought-provoking. It demonstrates a 
sincerity and an insight into human relations worthy of consideration. The 
theme is old, namely, the creative and freedom-giving power of love. This alone 
should command attention and thoughtful consideration. But the presentation 
and the approach are fresh. W. H. A. 
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DIsCOVERING THE REAL Sexr. By E. F. McDaniel. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. vili-117. $3.75. 


Rear Admiral McDaniel (U.S.N., Retired) has written this volume to introduce 
the general public to Alfred Korzybski’s system of General Semantics. The book 
is a restatement of the fundamentals of Korzybski’s views in terms Which the 
layman can understand. 

But there is a further aim. McDaniel is eager to emphasize the importance of 
moral and ethical values, “‘not as dictated by any philosophy originated in the 
fancies of relatively primitive men, but as harmonizing with nature’s 
design.”’ (109) The aim is worthy. The attempt to achieve it consists chiefly 
in calling attention to (1) the important contribution which science can make 
in formulating our picture of the ‘‘objective world,” and (2) the essential 
character and role of man as a “time-binding”’’ animal. McDaniel feels that a 
clear realization of the importance of these two factors will lead to the purchase 
of such values as adjustment, happiness, and survival. How well the volume 
succeeds in making a case for such values may be left to the judgment of the 
reader. W. H. A. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Ecrirs Puitosopuigues. Tome III: Science-Rexicion. Par Léon Brunschvicg. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 294. 1200 Fr. 


The thought of Léon Brunschvicg is unhappily little known in this country. 
This is doubtless partly due to the fact that his works have not been translated, 
but partly also to the change in philosophical taste in recent years which has 
made classical French rationalism seem somewhat out of date and irrelevant to 
modern issues. Brunschvicg was perhaps the last eminent representative of 
traditional Cartesian rationalism at the Sorbonne. The present collection of 
some of his shorter works on metaphysics, the philosophy of science, and 
religion shows how living and how fecund was his thought, and exhibits 
rationalism as a perennial philosophical possibility. 

The texts in this third volume of short essays and minutes of philosophical 
congresses were edited by Mme. A.-R. Weill-Brunschvicg and M. Claude 
Lehec. The latter has also added a complete bibliography of Brunschvicg’s 
writings. The philosophical interests of Brunschvicg ranged from the atomic 
theory to the existence of God, and this volume contains a wealth of meditation 
on science and religion. His style exhibits a peculiarly French concision and 
elegance. His philosophic rationalism, in which all things have their necessary 
place in a system of clear and distinct ideas, may not commend itself to our 
tormented age. Nevertheless, this philosophy of a world without mysteries 
seems to come to us from a more confident and happier period of human 


thought. P. M. 
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REFLEXIONS METAPHYSIQUES SUR LA Mort ET LE ProsBLime pu Sujet. Par 
José Echeverria. Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris. pp. 188. 
The present work has grown out of a thesis presented at the Sorbonne in 1955 
toward the degree of Doctor of Letters. It consists of twelve propositions which 
are presented separately with a commentary on each one. They may be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: We have the right to say that a thing exists only 
if we apprehend its existence. “I exist” is our original certainty which nothing 
can weaken since doubt itself confirms our existence. The intuition of the I (moi) 
is the subject-being which gives to our experiences their quality as ours, while the 
consciousness which we hold of objective existences throws us back on an 
object-being which we call the Other, and is the basis for all otherness. The 
existence of the Other cannot be doubted since it is that which makes experien- 
ces possible. It presents itself to us in a temporal mode. Time is that which 
converts the future into the past and the possible into the realized. To say that 
we are free means that no future can become past without us and that we can 
always foresee and modify the process. Since my existence is a necessary 
certainty for me, it is impossible that I should not exist, and thus my immortality 
is assured. The experience of aging suggests a limit to temporal change and thus 
to our time. The ending of our time causes the past to become merely the 
present, since a future is not possible. This ending of our time with the assimila- 
tion of the past to the present in reality rises above time and gives to us the 
experience of eternity. The human temporal experiences may be lived for 
earthly continuity or for eternity, the latter only giving value to the former. 
Thus the Other, the objectification of our experience, as revealed at our death, 
is the final cause of our acts. In summary, the author would seem to hold that, 
while most of our acts take place in earthly time and are commonplace, it is 
only as they are performed in the present with relation to eternal values that 
they become absolutes, as Sartre has taught, and are thus immortal. 
Merritt M. THOMPSON 


VERHANGNIS UND GESCHICHTE. Von Gerhard Haeuptner. Verlag Anton Hain, 
Meisenheim. pp. 187. DM. 15.50. 


Since the days of Herder and Hegel, German philosophers have always shown 
great interest in “philosophy of history.”’ At times they have been concerned 
primarily with methodological problems (as was Heinrich Rickert). At other 
times they have been interested in the metaphysics of history (as were Hegel and 
Oswald Spengler). The present book, however, although subtitled “‘ein 
geschichtsphilosophischer Versuch, is concerned neither with epistemological 
questions nor with world-historical perspectives or theories of cultural develop- 
ment. It is, rather, an attempt to obtain insight into the temporal ‘primordial 
state” of human existence. The aim is to come to a better understanding of 
man himself as he is existentially embedded in a historical context—this 
complicated and complex interrelation of ‘‘fate’’ and ‘‘freedom.’’ The thesis 
of the book is basically sound, but one could wish that the author had written 
a simpler and less “flowery” style. Allusions and metaphors are not an adequate 
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substitute for logical demonstrations and factual evidence. The existential 
overtones of the author’s philosophical position are unmistakably present 
throughout the book. W. H. W. 


Ein WEc IN biz RELATIVITATSTHEORIE. Von Anton Neuhdusler. Verlag Anton 
Hain, Meisenheim/Glan. pp. 97. DM. 8.20. 


This slender paperback is a clear, systematic, and comprehensive introduction 
to Einstein’s theory of relativity. It is based exclusively upon physicomath- 
ematical considerations and follows closely the actual historical developments. 
There is, of course, nothing new in all of this, and the philosopher will miss 
broader epistemological and metaphysical considerations. For the German- 
speaking reader, however, this is an excellent introduction to a theory which 
has revolutionized modern science. W. H.W. 


GrwouNHEIT. Von Gerhard Funke. H. Bouvier u. Co., Bonn. pp. 606. DM 64. 


This is volume three of the Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte, an “‘archive’’ which is to 
provide “building-blocks for a historical dictionary of philosophy.”’ It is an 
immensely learned book in which the author traces the idea of *‘habit”’ (“‘beha- 
vior”’ and “‘adaptation’’) from its first formulations in Greek philosophy to the 
present time. However, the discussions are systematic as well as historical and, 
* with respect to a restricted topic (that of Gewohnheit), represent a “history of 
ideas” at its very best. Although the works of many scholars have been con- 
sulted, the presentation of the changing conceptions of Gewohnheit is based 
throughout upon primary sources and reflects faithfully the different inter- 
pretations of human nature and human existence underlying those changes. 
The author is equally at home in the philosophies of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of modern times. It is astonishing that in so 
immense an undertaking there is little deviation from the basic theme, that the 
discussions are lucid and straightforward, and that so balanced a critical 
evaluation of the diverse points of view prevails. For Funke the philosophico- 
systematic interpretation of man as reflected in this long history of a crucial 
idea culminates in Husserl’s transcendental-phenomenological idealism. This 
conclusion is supported, at least in part, by the recent development in America 
of an “existential analysis’ (as opposed to Freudian psychoanalysis), which 
finds the full understanding of man in his existential situation of which Gewohn- 
heit is an indispensable aspect. W. H. W. 
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